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Seventh American Photographic Salon 


JOHN F. JONES 


Salon, which represents the devel- 

opment of seven years’ work of 
the American Federation of Photo- 
graphic Societies in the interest of 
pictorial photography, there are several 
things to consider, especially what has 
been the greatest aid to the advance- 
ment of pictorial photography and what 
could be accomplished with the united 
efforts of the pictorial photographers 
who fail to contribute their best work, 
thereby preventing a more rapid ad- 
vancement to the very highest standard 
of artistic perfection. 

To one who has made a study of the 
reviews of previous Salons, and who has 
had the personal opinions of many in- 
dividuals as to what should be the stand- 
ard of future Salons, it seems that the 
opinions are so varied that one comes 
to the conclusion that it is impossible 
to get together an exhibit of this char- 
acter and have all the accepted work 
please every one. The pictures in the 
Sixth Salon that pleased the critics in 
the East, were received with much 
disfavor in some portions of the West, 
and the pictures that were admired 
in the West should not have been ac- 
cepted, according to the opinion of 
some critics in the East; and some pic- 
tures that the jury considered the very 
best work accepted were passed by 
apparently without notice. 


I: reviewing the Seventh American 


There has always been a decided 
difference of opinion between the tech- 
nical photographers and the pictorial 
photographers as to what is the best 
that can be produced by photography; 
the first class, which sees beauty in 
detail and straight photographic tech- 
nique, holding to the opinion that a 
“straight” print, full of detail, with 
good gradations, is correct photography 
and all other results are only freaks, 
and they only laugh at the pictorial 
photographers’ ‘“‘fuzzy”’ prints, as they 
call them; and when they pass an 
opinion on an exhibit, they highly 
praise the work which is absolutely 
full of detail and condemn the pictures 
of the pictorial photographers as not 
being photographs. I consider this a 
compliment to the pictorial photog- 
rapher, for the pictorialist’s greatest 
ambition is to produce a picture—a 
work of art, and not a photograph in 
the strictest sense of the word. 

On the other side, the pictorial photog- 
rapher sees the beauty in these so- 
called “fuzzy” pictures, the work that 
embodies the soul of a man who uses 
lens and plate as a mechanical means to 
record only a portion of nature, and 
whose technique goes much further 
than the negative and the straight prints, 
where he can modify certain portions 
of his negative, select color, transfer 
it to a support of a desirable texture, 
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SUNSHINE ON THE BROOK 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 


wash away lights, hold back shadows 
and create the impression he wishes to 
convey, where the technique goes on 
to the end of the finished picture, and 
the true pictorialist—the artist—loses 
sight entirely of mechanical photog- 
raphy, has no desire that his finished 
work should be called a photograph, 
does not view an exhibition of this 
character as simply photographs, but 
derives all his pleasure from the fact 
that they are pictures and works of art 
in every sense of the word. 

I may go further. Many people 
are prejudiced against photography as a 
medium of artistic expression, and when 
the best of pictorial photographs are 
hung with ordinary photographs, their 
mere association prejudices the minds 
of many, as ‘‘they are only photo- 
graphs.” Take a collection of good 
carbons, multiple-gums bromoils, colo- 
chromes, platinums and bromides of suit- 
able size and judge them on their picto- 
rial merit, then we have a result that 
the pictorialist could refer to with pride 


ROBERT BRUCE 


and which would command the admira- 
tion of the most exacting critic. So, in 


‘the Seventh American Salon, you have 


by far the best exhibit of pictorial 
photography the Federation has had the 
pleasure to present for your approval. 
When I began to look over the ac- 
cepted work, I had a desire to find 
fault, to be severe, and I must confess 
that as I handled each picture several 
times, the interest in the whole became 
more fascinating and pleasing, and, 
after giving much time to their inspec- 
tion, I can say without mental reserva- 
tion that there are very few pictures 
accepted that do not contain sufficient 
merit either in composition or in general 
effect to justify their acceptance by the 
jury. It is true that this exhibit con- 
tains work with the very finest of detail 
which one class will admire, and then we 
have the work of the pictorial pho- 
tographer—the impressionist—and to 
receive the full benefit of the develop- 
ment of pictorial photography we must 
be broad in mind and thought and not be 
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selfish enough to consider, because we 
admire a certain class of work, that all 
other work is bad. We must remember 
that there are many different schools 
represented, and when one handles an 
exhibit of this nature and is familiar 
with the influences in different localities, 
he will notice how the work of leaders 
dominates, and the same _printing- 
medium will be in almost universal use; 
so when we see the straight photograph 
with good composition, full of detail 
and good photographic technique let 
us consider this the foundation of pic- 
torial photography, and such prints 
will profit by comparison with the work 
of the pictorialist. It is the work of 
such men and women as W. and G. 
Parrish, John Chislett, Paul Lewis 
Anderson, Walter Zimmerman, C. Yar- 


BEECHES — OCTOBER 
CHARLES BOOZ 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 


nall Abbot, H. Crowell Pepper, M. 
Richard Witt, Louis Fleckenstein, Will- 
iam T. Knox, R. S. Kauffmann, Clar- 
ence K. Chamberlain, William H. Phil- 
lips, and the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo, including W. H. Porterfield, F. 
Austin Lidbury, Oscar C. Anthony, 
Edward B. Sides, Charles Booz, and 
many others whose fertile brains and 
thorough knowledge of the beauty of 
values, texture, tone, and composition 
places them in the very highest 
class of artists. By closely observing 
their work, you soon come to the con- 
clusion that they are the creators of 
new and attractive work each year, 
something that commands your atten- 
tion instantly and to which one desires 
to return again and again. It is these 


repeated efforts and successes that assist 
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in maintaining the high standard of the 
Seventh American Salon. 

To add more force to my contention 
about the different stages in photo- 
graphic growth, I am going to draw a 
comparison with three pictures: first, 
to illustrate the foundation of pictorial 
photography; secondly, to show the in- 
dividuality expressed in the finished 
picture of a pictorial photographer; 
and thirdly, to show when pictorial 
photography has been overdone. First, 
“The Old Dutch Mill,’ by Charlies 
Lindenschmidt, is a picture with good 
composition, perfect in straight photo- 
graphic technique, good values, and 
detail, but it loses in pictorial merit, 
in atmosphere, perspective, texture, and 
absence of mystery. Yet it is a very 
pleasing subject and is a good example 
of the foundation of pictorial photog- 


MORNING SHADOWS 
O. C. ANTHONY 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 


raphy; and with due respect for the 
ability of all photographers working 
in this manner, it would do no harm 
to compare their results with the pic- 
torial work of John Chislett, an artist 
who does work that is always pleasant 
to recall. Mr. Chislett has always been 
one of the staunchest supporters of the 
Federation, coming back each year with 
renewed vigor, and this year sees him 
at his best. For a matter of comparison 
let us refer to his “‘Moon-Rise.” Let 
us look into it and see what he has. 
Three distinct masses, two lines, a spot 
of light shining through a_ beautiful 
sky and its reflected light on a winding 
stream, absolutely no detail, color blue, 
supported on a rough drawing-paper 
support. This is a masterpiece in com- 
position and will meet the require- 
ments of the most exacting critic. Now 
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MOVING THE FLOCK 
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the comparison I wish to make is the 
fact that this is picture-making with the 
aid of photography, for photography 
furnished only the foundation for this 
beautiful picture, the detail being sub- 
dued by the printing-medium and by the 
enlarged negative, the sky and lights 
all being worked in on the back of the 
negative, so that this is legitimate 
pictorial photography. All of Mr. 
Chislett’s work shows the touch of the 
master-hand of an artist. Thirdly, we 
will inspect ‘ Delilah,” by C. L. Lewis, 
a portrait in gum which shows evi- 
dence of having been tinted with water 
colors; it is unusually fine, strong in 
character, vigorous in lighting, and good 
in composition. Now let us compare 
this work with the work of Mr. Chislett, 
whose finished result shows no evidence 
of hand-work, all the modifications hav- 
ing been done on the negative, whereas 
in the work of Mr. Lewis it is too evi- 
dent that the colors are the work of a 
painter; but looking at it purely as a 
picture it suffers not at all by this color. 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


Paul Lewis Anderson’s work this year 
shows him to be a most versatile pictori- 
alist. His work includes marines, por- 
traits, still-life, landscape and the nude, 
and is all of such a high standard that 
one is really startled at his wonderful 
results. One of his most pleasing pic- 
tures is “Nocturne.” ‘The Brook,” 
reproduced in October PHoto—Era, 
shows the artist in his happiest mood. 
It is a splendid composition, quiet, 
peaceful and poetic. It is not necessary 
specially to mention any particular pic- 
ture of Mr. Anderson’s, for his work will 
show him to be a brilliant artist—one 
who adds much to the high standard of 
the Seventh American Salon. 

W. and G. Parrish are two women 
who contribute each year work of the 
very highest standard. In looking over 
their work, we must place them among 
the leaders. In their drawing and pos- 
ing they are at their best. I have se- 
lected ‘“‘The Haunted Room” as an 
ideal piece of work. Notice the shadows 
in the drapery leading to the horror- 
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THE CASTLE OF SHADOWS 
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stricken figure crouched on the bed 
grasping the pillows in fear. It is not 
necessary to look for a title—the motive 
is there. These workers also show very 
good taste in their mounting and fra- 
ming, which is neat and in good tone— 
little details which many sadly neglect. 

An organization which has a well- 
earned reputation the world over and 
whose brilliant artistic work is a large 
factor in assuring an exhibit of a high 
standard is The Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo, N.Y., including W. H. Porter- 
field, F. Austin Lidbury, Chas. Booz, 
Oscar C. Anthony and Edward B. 
Sides. “Skyscrapers,” by W. H. Porter- 
field, is one of this artist’s strongest com- 


=MEADOW BROOK 
R. WITT 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 
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positions in landscape. His tree-picture, 
“Tall and Stately,’ shows masses held 
together well, nicely balanced and har- 
monious. ‘On the Niagara Gorge” is 
impressive, a well-balanced composi- 
tion. The setting sun with the sug- 
gestion of reflected light on the distant 
stream adds much to its beauty and 
carries one well into the distance. 

F. Austin Lidbury’s “On the Niagara 
Gorge” is more daring in its composi- 
tion, for though it takes one some time 
to get into this picture; it grows on 
you, and the result is most pleasing. 
“Winter Landscape” by the same artist 
is one of the strongest pictures in com- 
position in the whole exhibit; three 
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THE PONY-CART 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 


trees nicely spaced, foreground and dis- 
tance held together by the three trees 
and the reflected shadows in open water 
—a splendid study in composition and 
spacing. “A Citadel of Commerce: Buf- 
falo Harbor,” is another picture full of 
beautiful morning atmosphere. 

“The Hillside,’ by Charles Booz, is 
good in composition and simple in sub- 
ject. “Beeches: October,” by the same 
artist, is a remarkable picture in texture 
and tones. At first glance it seems weak 
in composition and only an ordinary 
subject, but the remarkable effect pro- 
duced by the texture and the blue-gray 
tone shows how a masterpiece can be 
created by sheer effect. 

“Morning Shadows,” by Oscar C. 
Anthony, is nicely composed, simple in 
subject and shadows, true to the feeling 
of morning light; while ‘“ Evening on the 
Niagara” is another pleasing subject, 
nicely handled, tone and texture all 
that could be desired, with the feeling 
of the soft mellow light of evening. 

“The Gorge—Niagara,” by Edward 


R. L. RANDALL 


B. Sides, is another impression of this 
beautiful subject, the two tree-trunks on 
the right, the cliff on the lower left, and 
the portions of the limbs of the trees on 
the upper left side all tend to give it 
force and the feeling of great height. 

Walter Zimmerman is unusually strong 
with gums and bromoils, his “Pont 
Neuf: Evening,” is wonderful in color 
and must be seen to be appreciated; 
and “The Beach at Trouville” is a 
gum-print showing the great possibili- 
ties of this process. 

C. Yarnall Abbott is also strong in 
gums and bromoils. His ‘Winter’ is 
one of the strongest pieces of composi- 
tion in the exhibit, the masses all bound 
together by the tree-trunks on the left, 
while on the extreme right another tree- 
trunk prevents the interest from run- 
ning out of the picture, while the lines 
of the banks of the stream carry the 
interest through the picture to the ex- 
treme distance. 

H. Crowell Pepper’s “Harvest Moon” 
is unusually good. It is a daring com- 
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position. ‘‘The Castle of Shadows”’ is 
a three-color bromoil, harmonious in 
color and composition. 

“The Meadow-Brook,” by M. Richard 
Witt, is a multiple-gum which is all 
that could be desired both in composi- 
tion and in harmony of color. The gums 
and bromoils of these four artists have 
never been equalled in any previous 
Salon, and their work done with these 
mediums, if hung alone with other 
works in color, would not suffer any by 
comparison with them. 

Clarence K. Chamberlain has three 
colochromes, a modification of the car- 
bon- and gum-processes of which he is 
the originator. This is the first time 
any work in this medium has been hung 
in any exhibit. His “Winter A fter- 
noon” gives an impression of a damp, 
disagreeable day. 

“Moving the Flock,” by Louis Fleck- 
enstein, is fine in composition, with 
action well rendered; the flocks of sheep 
hold together well as a mass. 


WALTER ZIMMERMAN 


“Twilight Hours,” by Joseph R. 
Cooper, one of the best genres in the 
exhibit, is a difficult subject, with 
values and texture wonderfully good; 
its suggestion of distance through a 
window all that could be desired. 

“The Close of Day,” by Wm. Elbert 
Macnaughton, is good in composition. 
The opening in wall is correct in placing 
and the high-lights are just where they 
should be. The framing and mounting 
of all the Brooklyn pictorialists show 
neatness and good judgment in selection. 

“Baby and Goldfish,” by C. F. Clarke, 
is one of those delicate gray effects 
always so pleasing and interesting. His 
“Early Morning Mist” is very good in 
tone and values. 

“Sunshine on Willow-Grove Brook,” 
by Robert Bruce, is pleasing in composi- 
tion, good in spacing, beautiful in per- 
spective and feeling of summer sunlight. 

“Snug Winter,” by M. W. Chapin, is 
strong in composition and feeling of 
winter, lines all lead well, a very pleas- 
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ing winter landscape. His ‘The Three 
Trees’’ is very decorative, the weeds in 
the foreground adding much to its 
beauty and charm. 

“A Summer Day,” by C. C. Taylor, 
is a good rendering of a hot, sultry 
summer day, the figure placed in a good 
position in the shade of the bending 
willow giving an effect of relief. 

“Autumn Morning,” by C. W. 
Christiansen, is an interesting study in 
atmospheric perspective; foreground, 
middle distance, and distance all rece- 
ding in their relative positions, giving 
the whole a charm seldom seen so pro- 
nounced as in this picture. 

“Woodland Mist,” by Wm. T. Knox, 
is true in values, with mist that one can 
almost feel. All his work shows deli- 
cacy of tones and gradations. 


“Roman Arches,” by William H. 
Phillips, is good; strong in composition 
and lighting, pleasing in texture, and 
equal to Mr. Phillips’ best former work. 
His “‘ Winter” is another pleasing picture 
of his that is quite different from his 
usual work, and it is well rendered. 

“The Pony-Cart,” by R. L. Randall, 
is very daring in composition. By this 
daring he has created a picture with a 
remarkable swing to it. The usual place 
for the pony-cart would be where the 
lines of the swinging boulevard converge, 
but in this case, the pony-cart being 
placed near the beginning of the extreme 
right line, it starts everything in mo- 
tion and we instantly get a fascinating 
feeling of swing and action. 

R. S. Kauffman’s ‘‘ Cottage by the 
Roadside” sustains his reputation as a 
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brilliant pictorialist. The feeling of close 
of day is well rendered, composition 
more interesting than usual, the figure 
being placed where it adds much to its 
sentiment. 

“His Sweetheart,” by R. L. Sleeth, 
Jr., is a good portrait in Sleeth’s usual 
very attractive style. 

“A Pansy,” by Hervey Wilson Minns,; 
is one of his delicate gray portraits 
which are always so pleasing. 

“Portrait,” by Francis Bruguiére, is 
not only a portrait, but also a picture 
beautiful in tones and texture and 
extremely well composed. 

“ Along the River,” by Edward Brown, 
is a striking landscape, a subject that 
many would pass by as ordinary, but Mr. 


THE HAUNTED ROOM 
W. AND G. PARRIS@ 
SEVENTH AMERICAN SALON 


Brown saw the beauty in the lines of the 
willows and the light in the distance, and 
composed a striking picture. All his 
work shows uncommonly good taste. 

“The Birches,” by H. Oliver Bodine, 
is well rendered, with light and shade 
well balanced. All his work shows evi- 
dence of serious thought. 

Though I should like to mention many 
more, space forbids me to continue 
further. The one thing to be regretted 
in all exhibits of pictorial photography 
in this country is the fact that there are 
so many pictorialists who fail to con- 
tribute their work; or they may con- 
tribute one year, and then fail to come 
back the next year, thereby retarding 
the development of pictorial photog- 
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TALL AND STATELY 
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raphy. As there are so many good pic- 
torialists in this country they should all 
get together and be satisfied with one 
or two good exhibitions each year. The 
work would be pleasant and easy for all, 
and undoubtedly their efforts would be 
appreciated by all lovers of pictorial 
photography. It seems that when a 
person is blessed with unusual talent it is 
a duty he owes the world and his fellow- 
men, that he should produce something 
worthy this gift and permit others to 
enjoy the privilege of seeing the results 
of his talent. Not alone are individuals 
at fault; we might mention organiza- 
tions which profess to be run in the 
interest of the development of American 
pictorial photography. 

Of the eighty-seven pictorialists hav- 
ing work accepted in the Seventh Salon 
we find that Boston, New York (not 
including Brooklyn), Washington, D.C., 
Grand Rapids, and several other cities 
are just barely represented, whereas they 
should be represented by some of the 


W. H. PORTERFIELD 


best work in the exhibit, for it is known 
they have the talent, and they owe it 
to themselves (if to none other) to 
be more active and produce work 
worthy their well-known names. 

Then there is that wonderful organi- 
zation of artists—the ‘ Photo-Seces- 
sion.”” There seems to be no good reason 
why the Federation and the Secession- 
ists should continue any longer in the 
same course that has been prevailing for 
years past. The objects of both organi- 
zations are identical and the best will 
be accomplished only by a united effort 
on the part of both to make conditions 
agreeable, so that we will have the 
greatest strength and force available to 
press forward in the development of pic- 
torial photography. Now is the time 
to get together and make conditions 
such as will assure us a Salon for 
1911 that will be the one brilliant mark 
in the history of the photo-pictorialists 
in our great country. Fiat pax et jus- 
titia ad omnes. 
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The Art of the Retoucher 


CLARA WEISMAN 


RETOUCHER sstands between 

At beginning of a picture and 

i the finishing. He re-touches that 
which is begun with the camera, then fol- 
lowed up in the dark-room, and completed 
at the re-touching-desk. Much can be 
done toward the making of a beautiful 
completeness by the use of a good quality 
of printing-paper, and by work done on 
the print with brush and pencil. 

One of the greatest faults of the work in 
a studio is that so little attention is paid to 
the management of light and shade and 
the camera, which plays such an impor- 
tant part in the making of good pictures. 
It is taken for granted that the retoucher 
and the printer will remedy all deficiencies, 
and yet much work is done by these work- 
ers which really is not necessary. Re- 
touching, properly speaking, is not to 
remedy faults (though it can do this) but 
rather to perfect that which has already 
been begun. The first essential to re- 
touching is to make better negatives— 
images which are more nearly perfect. 

Suppose that the amateur really desires 
to make pictures. In that case he should 
decide carefully what shall be his specialty, 
and accordingly develop his individuality 
of expression and technique. A good 
retoucher is a student of character; herein 
lies the secret of all good work. In the 
first place, the amateur starts out right by 
doing all the work that belongs to any 
individual picture. In taking the picture 
himself, he has in mind a portrayal of his 
subject in regard to character and to 
personality, which idea often lightens one 
step in retouching. His difficulty is what to 
do and how to do to preserve, in a beautiful 
manner, the characteristics which indi- 
vidualize the subject. He thereby be- 
comes a student, consciously or uncon- 
sciously distinguishing a portrait from a 
deeper psychological or artistic standpoint 
by coming in touch with human nature. 

If a portrait of an individual fails to 


satisfy, it is usually because it has not pre- 
sented the most pleasing characteristics 
with all the beauty possible. True pic- 
tures express the life of an individual — 
that is, they are living impressions; here 
an impression, there an impression, ex- 
pressed in the portraits. The higher the 
ideals one possesses, the better the work. 
If the amateur feels distinctly the truth 
of the above statements, he will have little 
trouble to select the kind of retouching he 
wishes to perform. 

There are two kinds of retouching, the 
mechanical and the artistic. The me- 
chanical is usually the result of working 
for a “stipple”’ or grain — more attention 
being paid to that than to the artistic qual- 
ity of the flesh-technique. To preserve 
that which is already beautiful and char- 
acteristic, or to produce the same, is the 
most difficult part of the art of retouching. 
As retouching begins with the beginning 
of a picture, retouching from its highest 
technical standpoint is intended to perfect 
a well-lighted, a well-timed and agwell- 
developed negative. A few leading hints 
may not be amiss. Avoid the tendency to 
use as bright a light as possible to illumi- 
nate the subject. Success is more readily 
attained in the softer, yet brilliant lights. 
This lessens the tendency to blocked lights 
and empty shadows, and to the ill effects 
resulting from too strong an illumination. 
Next to this, avoid the tendency to pro- 
duce very sharply-focused images, which 
makes objects sharper than nature — 
microscopically sharp, so to speak. Such 
work produces an effect of hardness and 
gives a decided definiteness to the already 
existing imperfections. Give rather a 
full exposure, almost an over-exposure. 
This softens the effect, and in its result is 
more like nature. The imperfections do 
not stand out so strongly, and, therefore, 
less work is required with the pencil. 
There is great Jatitude in plates, especially 
in the case of full exposures. 
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With all this, much depends on the re- 
sult produced in the dark-room. Timing 
and the strength of the developer have 
much to say there. Use a developer with 
a little more water added than is re- 
quired in the normal developer. The 
developer may be strengthened, if neces- 
sary, before finishing. Through this proc- 
ess the image has more time to come 
slowly and with surety. It will be right 
for a perfect exposure and for one that is 
not. Inthe under-timed plate, it prevents 
the high-lights from coming too quickly 
and gives the shadows more time to come. 
In the over-timed plate, the high-lights 
will not be blocked so readily and the 
developer will not be so strong that the 
shadows will rush up to meet the high- 
lights. There is more gained by a slower 
method of development than by a rapid 
process. Avoid the use of plates with too 
quick an emulsion. The slower plate is 
far more desirable, except for objects on 
the wing, which is not necessary in por- 
traiture. This is all a part of retouching 
and a big part. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. Let moderation be the 
watchword, and the difficulties of the ex- 
tremes, which a beginner in any art ex- 
periences, will be overcome, thus arriving 
at the desired results so much the sooner. 

With a well-lighted, a well-timed and a 
well-developed negative, much less re- 
touching is necessary; sometimes not any. 
Technique is the foundation of all good 
work. A good negative, or one that pos- 
sesses a good image of the face, is one 
where the flesh is visible in the high-lights 
and in the shadows. This, in a sense, and 
in a general way, constitutes good lighting, 
good timing, and good developing. Make 
a proof of the negative to ascertain whether 
this has been accomplished or not. Make 
the proof dark enough, so that the imper- 
fections of the flesh will show in the highest 
lights. In this way all that is beautiful 
and perfect, as well as all that is imperfect 
and undesirable, may be seen and judged. 

The first step in retouching with the 
pencil is to remove the transparent spots 
caused by freckles and other blemishes. 
These print black in the proof. They are 
often exaggerated in size and clearness. 


Remove these by a little accent-mark, or 
touch. Do this firmly and freely to re- 
move them with as few touches as possible, 
in order to produce a looseness of effect. 
Avoid a filling-up process, the placing of a 
number of little strokes where one or two 
would suffice. Place the accent touches 
(not dots) firmly enough to bring the 
transparent places up in tone to the color 
or tone of the negative surrounding the 
imperfections. Get the minor imper- 
fections out of the way, those that have 
nothing to do with the real and true qual- 
ity of the skin or flesh. Be careful not to 
be too precise in trifles. Cut up the im- 
perfections, but do not fill them up. 

For a beginner, these imperfections may 
be taken out all over the face to acquaint 
himself with pencil and negative, thus to 
lead the eye to see the other imperfections 
which are not visible at first. ‘To remove 
transparent places, one must get closer 
to the work so as to do it with greater 
accuracy and delicacy; that is, to avoid too 
heavy a stroke for the required spot. For 
the larger imperfections, get farther away. 
By so doing, one gets a view of the whole, 
and the larger imperfections are more 
readily seen. The larger imperfections 
deal more, or come closer in touch, with 
the modeling of the face, while freckles do 
not. 


The beginner cannot see the imper- 
fections at close range, particularly the 


more delicate ones. After the transparent 
spots are removed, make another proof. 
Make it dark enough to tell the whole story 
of success or failure. Now search for the 
mottled or clouded effects in the skin which 
may be caused by the light and shade 
effect that was used, or by the irregularity 
or roughness of the skin. These the proof 
will show, and more plainly, to the be- 
ginner, than the negative. To remove 
these, strokes are necessary, not mere 
hesitating touches. 

There are different methods, but what- 
ever stroke is used, the principle is the 
same. Work slowly. Every stroke is 
either right or wrong, either adds to or 
takes from the value of the work. After 
the first stroke is made in a mottled place 
or imperfection (if that stroke was made 
with the right touch) the remaining part 
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of the imperfection will suggest the direc- 
tion and weight of the next stroke, and so 
on until the imperfection is removed. The 
weight of these strokes should be heavy 
enough, or light enough, to make the im- 
perfection meet the color that surrounds 
it, whether it lies in a high-light, a half- 
tone, or a shadow. ‘Too heavy a stroke, 
or a stroke put in a wrong place, makes 
more work. The more work that is done 
— that is, a loading on of lead — the less 
art, the less beauty, the less nature. The 
true beauty of flesh is flesh. A different 
sort of thing, as “‘stipple”’ or grain or some 
something that is not skin, is not nature. 
Strokes and touches must not be made 
so that the actual strokes and touches are 
seen as such. Do the work so delicately 
that no marks can be seen as marks. The 
work should become a part of what is al- 
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ready beautiful, with its workmanship 
skilfully hidden, as it were. 

Too heavy a stroke is almost unavoid- 
able at first. Too light a stroke is the next 
error. A beginner is sure to do too much. 
But with patience and careful study, and 
by the help of proofs, he soon learns how 
much of his work is superfluous. He 
learns to do only that which is necessary 
and to do it only where it is necessary. 
Examine the work at a greater distance to 
see if it is pulled together, to see if all the 
parts belong to each other. As the work 
proceeds, the strokes become longer; thus 
the natural skin-texture becomes _per- 
fected. The work blends in and becomes 
a part of the original flesh, instead of man- 
ufacturing it. One of the finest qualities 
in a painting is where flesh looks like flesh. 
Why not in retouching? Can any amount 
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of lead perfect that which is already per- 
fect in the negative ? 

Retouching, to be at all artistic, must 
be based on the same principles as art. 
Every stroke has its place and no other 
place will do quite as well. Each stroke 
should count for itself; each should be 
made to give its own desired effect. He 
who puts on a great deal of work has no 
consideration as to the number of strokes 
he uses. If one stroke accomplishes a pur- 
pose and two or three are used instead, 
this result can never be as artistic as it 
would have been, had but one been used. 
Too many strokes produce a tightness, 
thus giving more of a marble or a plaster- 
cast effect. Too short a stroke necessi- 
tates a greater number of strokes, making 
the work look harder; the broader, freer, 
looser flesh-effect is destroyed, or rather it 
is not produced. It is the porous effect 
in the skin in nature that gives a softness; 
if it were not for this, the skin would look 
harder and more solid. 

The most difficult part of retouching is 
to get the work to appear as though it were 
part of the original skin itself and not laid 
on top of the skin. Too many strokes, or 
too heavy strokes, force the work to be laid 
on top of the skin. Strokes in wrong 
places do this also. Varied weights of 


touches are necessary to accomplish the 
work properly, according to the imper- 
fections, whether very distinct or faint. 
The weight of touch also varies with each 
gradation or tone in the negative from the 
highest points of lights to the deepest 
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shades, from its densest portions to its 
most transparent. Each gradation re- 
quires its own weight of touch, the shad- 
ows requiring a much lighter touch than 
do the high-lights. Dense negatives re- 
quire heavier strokes than thin negatives. 

There is a difference in the fineness or 
the coarseness of the natural texture of the 
skin for the different ages of individuals 
and sizes of negatives. A child’s face 
possesses a purer, clearer, and more deli- 
cate skin, therefore the work should be 
done more delicately. Very little or no 
work is necessary, because the skin is so 
free from blemishes. Avoid destroying 
its beauty. The best way to preserve the 
delicate, soft subtleness of a child’s face 
is not to touch it at all. Loving parents 
and friends have no objections even to 
freckles. The boy or girl whose com- 
plexion is still beautiful, but rendered 
somewhat imperfect by freckles, scars, and 
the like, retouch a little, but only as much 
as is necessary. The grown young people 
require the most work; here vanity is at its 
height, and imperfections also. Above all, 
do not obliterate character. The skin- 
texture is coarser than in childhood, that 
of a man coarser than that of a woman. 
In the middle-aged, especially those wish- 
ing to appear young, more harmful work 
is required than elsewhere, if one must do 
such. Oftentimes nothing short of char- 
acter-lines removed will please them. If 
the work is done to please the workman, 
he will leave in all that is characteristic 
and beautiful, that which expresses the 
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individual. The negative of the aged 
makes most beautiful pictures if left un- 
touched or nearly so, Every character- 
line is a mark of beauty, every line a story— 
a story of a life lived to old age. In some 
of these, a beautiful skin-texture is shown, 
sometimes as beautiful as a child’s, only 
lined with years. 

While the work proceeds, that is, after 
the imperfections are removed, a little 
modeling here, blending there, softening of 
a line, bringing out a muscle here or a 
feature there, will cause the texture to take 
care of itself. A certain degree of finish is 
permissible and just. Nature tends to 
regularity and uniformity, and the natural 
pores of the skin are a good example. 
Nature teaches that an elderly person, 
having a coarse skin, should not receive 
as fine and as smooth an effect as a child. 
The effect must be in keeping with refer- 
ence to age and individuality, if a natural 
appearance is the wished-for result. 

Modeling is a great essential to good 
retouching. To a retoucher, modeling is 
shaping or forming; not alone that, but 
keeping what is already in the negative. 
Most of the modeling is done simply in the 
clearing up of the imperfections. It takes 
skill to keep from destroying the most 
delicate modeling of any of the features the 
image already possesses. Each feature of 
the face contains curves; no matter how 
sharply-featured a face may be, it tends 
to curves or roundness. In these curves 
are countless indistinguishable gradations, 
which should be left alone. One of the 
most important steps in modeling is to 
work from the high-lights down into the 
lower tones. By starting with the highest 
pitch or key, the retoucher can hold to- 
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gether or bind together the gradations in 
their relative values. 

Lines are often accented, due prin- 
cipally to lighting, timing and developing. 
Lines should be softened and shortened, 
if necessary, to add beauty. The lines 
that are disliked the most are the lines of 
the forehead or those between the eye- 
brows, those under the eyes, those from 
the nose to the corner of the mouth and 
those that cause the lips to droop at the 
corners. All of these lines should be 
softened or shortened, and some removed, 
such as the lines of the forehead; depend- 
ing, of course, on the individual and the 
force and strength of these lines. Laugh- 
ing-wrinkles at the corners of the eyes can 
be removed without destroying the char- 
acter. Lines should be very delicately 
and thoughtfully handled. 

Character is expression. The char- 
acter of each individual is expressed in his 
personality. To preserve this is to give a 
true representation of life. The retoucher 
must learn to recognize true expression, 
to feel, to idealize, and yet to preserve with 
judgment, according to age and individ- 
uality. 


There is a sort of mad joy about 
acquiring a new piece of photographic 
apparatus. The exact sensation is diffi- 
cult to define, and really has to be 
experienced to be appreciated. To buy 
a camera and use it for the first time is 
an adventure, to find out the capabili- 
ties of a new lens is a joy forever, but 
to acquire a graduated color-filter is to 
run out of superlatives. 


— Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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Time-Development for Plates and Films 


ALFRED WATKINS, F. R. P. S. 


HE advantage of deciding ‘‘ how 
long to develop” by a watch or 
clock only, without inspecting 

the plate at all, lies in the fact that 
only a darkened room, and not one with 
a dark-room light, is required. 

Whether a single plate is developed in 
a dish or a number in a tank, it is per- 
fectly easy to get the plates into posi- 
tion by the sense of touch in the dark, 
to cover the developing-receptacle over 
with some light-tight cover, turn up the 
gas (or in some other way let in light), 
note the time, and, after a little agita- 
tion of the plates in the developer several 
times during the required time, pour 
off the developer at its expiration (either 
in light or darkness, according to the 
construction of the dish or tank), and 
fix and wash—in most cases in the same 
tray or receptacle. 

In pre-Hurter and Driffield days 
(their names cannot be kept out of these 
matters) it is true that a few scattered 
professionals developed their portrait 
plates by time only (in dish or tank), 
but were almost afraid to mention it, 
as the skilled photographer in those days 
would look upon such a method as the 
result of crude ignorance, so saturated 
was he with the idea that the only 
efficient control was to notice the differ- 
ent tones come up, and then to modify 
the composition of the developer in ac- 
cordance, judging when to stop by look- 
ing through the plate. ‘ 

But it is now fairly well established 
that an all-sufficient control can be 
exercised over results in development by 
time only, without modifying the com- 
position of the developer during develop- 
ment of the plate. 

It is true that with over-exposure 
known beforehand a little different result 
might be attained by heavy doses of 


restrainer or of a concentrated devel- 
oper. But then, if over-exposure is 
known beforehand, is it not better to 
know it just a little earlier, and give a 
right exposure? The strong point in 
time-development is a fact not known 
before Dr. Hurter’s time, namely, that 
if an under-exposed negative and one 
over-exposed are developed together for 
a time which gives the best printing 
results for, say, the over-exposed nega- 
tive, that time will also be the best for 
the under-exposed one. The one nega- 
tive will, however, be thin and the other 
(the over-exposed) dense, and the print- 
ing times of course will be different. 

I think, too, it may be accepted that 
there is no great merit or demerit in 
either a strong developer (provided it 
is not strong enough to act asa restrainer, 
as-with strong pyro) or a very weak 
developer, for either gives practically 
the same scale of gradation if the right 
respective times be given, provided al- 
ways that there are ample developing 
salt and alkali present to do all the work 
of reduction required. 

It is perhaps scarcely necessary to 
explain that the control exercised by 
time in development is a control over 
the contrast between the tones in the 
negative. With a good plate a short 
time gives too little contrast—a flat, 
gray print; a long time, too much con- 
trast—a chalky print; while the right 
time for the particular plate, developer, 
and temperature gives a negative in 
which all the varying tones in the subject 
are represented by varying tones in the 
print, from white to black. The aim 
of time-development is to attain this 
ideal—correct contrast—while the aim 
of correct exposure is to insure that the 
different tones in the subject are repre- 
sented by different tones in the negative, 
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leaving the amount of contrast between 
them to length of development. 


Factors Affecting Time of Development 


These are Make of Plate, Developer, 
and Temperature. 

It will be noticed that subject is not 
included as a factor affecting the time, 
for it is a fact that the same time is 
correct for all classes of subject, if the 
aim is to represent the contrast between 
the tones as seen by the eye. 

In the early days of “stand” or tank 
development the instructions given al- 
most assumed that of the above the 
developer was the only factor affecting 
the time, for variations in the make of 
plate were ignored, and practically no 
information was given as to the effect 
of temperature on the time, which was 
usually practically ignored. 

It was not until Houdaille, in 1903, 
followed by Howard and Ferguson, and 
Sheppard and Mees (1905-06), investi- 
gated the rules for formulating the vari- 
ation of time rendered necessary by 
varying temperatures, that definite in- 
formation was given on this point. But 
in my own method of factorial develop- 
ment (which does not come within the 
range of this article) I pointed out long 
before those dates that the time of ap- 
pearance of the image made correct al- 
lowance for variation of temperature. 

It will be convenient to glance at the 
effect of variations under the headings of 
these three factors. 


Make of Plate 


The experience of every photographer 
is that some plates give contrast in a 
much shorter time of development than 
others. In fact, it is possible to find 
brands (especially if deteriorated by 
long keeping) which are incapable of 
yielding sufficient contrast with any 
time of development. 

In investigating the influence of one 
factor, the other two must be kept con- 
stant, and in trials to find the times re- 
quired to attain the same results with 
different plates I have kept the developer 
and the temperature constant. The 


time-variation is astonishing. To take 
the extremes, an Ilford Process plate 
I found to give the same gradation in 
two and a quarter minutes’ development 
that was given by an Ilford Monarch 
plate in eleven and a quarter minutes. 
In the speed card issued by my firm I 
have attempted to divide plates into 
eight classes according to these times, 
codifying them by letters from VVQ to 
VS, the quick developing plates being 
almost always the slow exposure-speed 
ones, and vice versa. Since I have done 
this, others have followed suit. But it 
must not be forgotten that different 
batches of one brand of plate often 
vary greatly in this respect, and all such 
information must be verified by a trial. 
There are two ways of making the 
necessary allowance for different brands 
of plates. The one is to keep to a 
standard dilution of developer and vary 
the time for different groups of plates: 
the other way is to keep to a standard 
time and vary the dilution of the devel- 
oper for different plates. In my new 
time-thermometer I have adopted the 
latter plan, as it leaves the time-varia- 
tion for changes of temperature only. 


Developer 


The selection of the developer, of 
course, affects time enormously. It is 
not merely the kind of developing salt 
used (as, say, pyro or metol), but the 
proportion of alkali and the dilution—all 
cause time-variations. To speak can- 
didly, I do not think it matters much 
what developer is used for, say, tank 
development, if it has its due propor- 
tion of sulphite and of alkali. The 
dilution must be decided by the time of 
development which is _ convenient, 
always remembering that it must not 
be so diluted that insufficient develop- 
ing salt is present to do the work. In 
my own plan I take the Eastman tank 
time (20 minutes at 65°) as a standard, 
and vary the dilution for different types 
of plates and films. 

The time required to give the stand- 
ard contrast in the negative with a given 
plate at a given temperature represents 
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the energy of the developer, and this 
must be found by trial. 

There is quite a different attribute 
of a developer (apart from its energy), 
which must be ascertained if it is de- 
sired to draw up a table of times at 


different temperatures. This is called 
its temperature-coeffiicient, and represents 
the sensitiveness of the particular de- 
veloper to changes of temperature. For 
example, hydroquinone is far more 
greatly affected by changes of temper- 
ature than is metol. The former has, 
therefore, a high temperature-coefficient, 
and the latter a low one. It must 
always be remembered that a table 
of times and temperatures (or a ther- 
mometer marked with development- 
times, as in my instrument) cannot be 
right for all kinds of developers, as they 
have different coefficients. 

For example, a metol developer and a 
hydroquinone developer can be so ad- 
justed in amount of alkali or in dilu- 
tion that they require the same time 
at 60° Fahr.—say, five minutes. But 
try them both at 42° Fahr., and, while 
the metol would require seven and a half 
minutes, the hydroquinone would re- 
quire about eleven and a half minutes. 

I think that the temperature-co- 
efficient of a developer is the same at all 
dilutions (within limits), but the use 
of a bromide in a developer alters (in- 
creases) its coefficient. 

I will give in the final heading (Prac- 
tical Procedure) the easy method of 
ascertaining the temperature-coefficient 
of a developer. The following is a 
table of coefficients ascertained from 
actual trials, which will be a sufficient 
guide for drawing up a table of times 
and temperatures:— 


Pyro-soda (without bromide). . . 1.5 


Pyro-soda (with bromide) . 1.9 
Kodak powders... .... . 1.9 
Rodinal, azol, victol, certinal . . 1.9 
Metol-quinol. . 1.9 
Glycin (tabloid) 2.3 


Hydroquinone (tabloid) . . 2.25 


As a rough rule, the energy of a de- 


veloper varies with its dilution; that is, 
if a developer is diluted with its own 
bulk of water, it takes twice as long to 
do its work. But Dr. Mees has pointed 
out that there is a big variation from 
this rule with some developers, as 
metol and hydroquinone, and also when 
there is air dissolved in the water. In 
these cases the time is longer than pro- 
portionate to the dilution. With glycin 
and pyro-soda, time seems proportion- 
ate to dilution. 


Temperature 


In time-development accurate means 
of varying the time to allow for varia- 
tions of temperature must be provided 
for. The ratio of time between one 
(high) temperature and another 18° 
Fahr. (10° Cent.) lower is called the 
temperature-coefficient of that particu- 
lar developer. This question cannot 
now be passed over by giving the prac- 
tically impossible advice to “develop 
at about 65°,” and it is wisest to recog- 
nize that the worker must inevitably 
develop at temperatures varying with 
the seasons, and provide himself with 
tables (or time thermometer) to indicate 
the variations of time. 

Houdaille first gave an indication of 
the basis of such tables, and Ferguson 
worked out the mathematical formula. 
My own part has been to show that for 
a given temperature-coefficient a loga- 
rithmic scale of times sliding in contact 
with an even-division scale of tempera- 
tures provides a graphic table adjust- 
able for different strengths of developer. 
The diagram here given is an applica- 
tion of this. It serves first to ascer- 
tain the temperature-coefficient of any 
developer, and then to draw up a table 
of times for all temperatures, for a 
particular plate with that developer. 
It is quite possible that the temperature 
coefficient of a developer might vary 
with two different classes of plates, but 
it does not, as a rule. 


Practical Procedure 


I will presume that a worker has de- 
cided to use a particular plate with a 
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particular developer, and wishes to 
draw up for himself a table of times at 
different temperatures. It does not 
matter whether it is for dish or tank 
development. The principle is identi- 
cal in both, the tank using a weaker 
developer at a corresponding longer 
time for complete development. 

The first thing is to ascertain the 
temperature-coefficient of the developer. 
* This might be taken from the table I 
have given, but it is very probable that 
the worker may have to do it for him- 
self. The trial is based on the fact 
that the time of appearance of an image 


TEMPERATURE SCALE 


60 


70 


In one is placed a strip of the exposed 
plate, in the other the developer, and 
the whole is covered over for a few 
minutes to attain a uniform tempera- 
ture, a thermometer in the bath being 
noted directly before and after the trial, 
and. the average taken. An efficient 
dark-room light is presumed. Pour the 
developer on the plate (still floating in 
its dish), count seconds accurately 
from pouring on, and note the number 
of seconds required for the exposed 
tone to make an appearance on the 
surface of the plate (as compared with 
the unexposed part.) 
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is affected by temperature in the same 
ratio as the required time of develop- 
ment, and it is necessary to make two 
trials at different temperatures, a water- 
bath being the convenient means. 

A plate is exposed in a dark-slide to a 
gas-jet for a few seconds, with the shutter 
half-drawn and the plate cut into 
strips (or in two), lengthways. 

A large dish or shallow tank is pro- 
vided and filled with water at the de- 
sired temperature, say 75° for the warm 
trial and 50° for the cold one (a little 
ice may be useful to effect this). Two 
stamped tin dishes float on the water. 


SCALE 


Suppose that the average of high 
temperature is 72° and the time of 
appearance fifteen seconds, and that 
the low temperature is 56°, the time 
of appearance being twenty-six seconds, 
the temperature-coefficient of the de- 
veloper can be ascertained by the aid of 
the subjoined diagram, as follows:— 

The edge of a slip of paper is laid 
against the logarithmic scale, and marks 
made at 15 and 26. Adjust this strip 
to the fan-shaped scale until the marks 
(15 and 26) correspond to the lines 
representing 72° and 56°. The edge 


of the paper must be kept horizontal, 
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and it will be found to coincide with the 
horizontal line marked 1.9, which is 
the temperature-coefficient of the de- 
veloper tested. The line of figures 
down the side of the diagram indicates 
temperature-coefficients. 

Now, (knowing the temperature co- 
efficient of the developer) it is easy to 
draw up a table of times for future use, 
but one trial to find the right time at one 
temperature is necessary first. Expose 
two plates on a normal subject (or cut 
one exposed plate in two). Develop 
one for a rather shorter time than you 
think right, and the other for a rather 
longer time, and from the results judge 
what is the best time, noting the tem- 
perature of the developer. 

Take a strip of paper, lay it on the 
horizontal line of the diagram repre- 
senting the right temperature-coefficient 
(1.9 in the above case) and mark off 
the temperatures from the downward 
lines, writing the figures with a fine pen. 
Apply this strip to the logarithmic scale 
so that the time of development found 
right comes opposite the temperature 
at which the trial was made. Then all 
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other temperatures will have their 
right times against them, and from this 
a table of times and temperatures should 
be written down, and it will always be 
right for that plate (if of the same batch 
of emulsion) and that developer. 

Remember that to vary the dilution of 
the developer to make up for changes 
in the plate (keeping the time unaltered) 
has the same result as varying the time 
(keeping the developer unaltered). It 
is, therefore, a good plan to keep to the 
one fixed table of times and tempera- 
tures, and accommodate it to any change 
of plate by a variation in the strength of 
developer. This is the plan I now adopt 
in the time-thermometer, where the 
times are simply marked against the 
height of the mercury, temperature 
degrees not being marked at all. — The 
Amateur Photographer and Photographic 
News. 

If you get up in the morning out of 
humor, pull yourself together like a man 
and think of the people who really have 
something to worry about. 

— Joseph Knaff. 
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Professional Ethics for the 
Photographer 


VERY now and again crops up 
k the statement that professional 
photographers are lacking in 
professional ethics; that they claim 
the rank and standing of a “ profession”’ 
for their business but fail to recognize 
that a profession necessitates a code of 
business morals or ethics that they seem 
unable either to formulate or to acquire. 
Ethics as defined by the dictionary 
means a “doctrine of morals,’ not 
necessarily a doctrine of morality, but 
of morals as applied to business dealings 
one with the other and with the public. 
Lawyers and doctors have a very 
well defined set of rules governing their 
dealings with the public and their re- 
lations with each other. They are 
professional men, without question, and 
time and precedent have worked to- 
gether to lay down certain rules or 
codes by which they are bound as tightly 
as by the written laws of their country. 

But photographers, while anxious to 
be known as professional men, are at 
variance with each other as to the un- 
written rules that shall govern their 
actions. Each man appears to be a 
code unto himself. Very often he 
recognizes that his competitors should 
be bound by certain rules, but he gen- 
erally declines to admit that those rules 
should also bind him. Thus we have 
the curious situation that a man crit- 
icises the actions of his fellow-crafts- 
men but fails to see that when he acts 
in a similar manner, his competitors 
have a right to criticise him. 

The lack of a code of ethics in the 
photographic business appears to be 
due largely to the curious admixture of 
men and women engaged in the business. 
Of all businesses and professions,‘ that 
of photography requires the least cap- 
ital and the least accurate knowledge. 
Given a complete camera and a few 
hours’ instruction or practice in making 
exposures and prints, and it is open to 
any one to start right in making money. 


And yet the making of portraits calls 
for great talent and a high education on 
the part of those that practice it to a 
much greater extent than any other 
business or profession. Ideal portrait- 
ure would demand that the photographer 
have the genius for business methods of 
a Wanamaker; the talent and artistry 
of a Sargent, coupled with the tact and 
diplomacy of a Reid or a Webster. 
Wherever we find in the slightest de- 
gree a touch of these qualities, we find 
also successful men. And we find, too, 
that these men practice a code of ethics, 
perhaps unknowingly, but evolved from 
their daily contact with the better world 
and with the better class of competitors 
they are likely to gather around them. 

After all, professional ethics are much 
the same in any line of business. They 
include the giving of a square deal every 
time to both customer and competitor. 
They forbid the cutting of a competitor’s 
price or the giving away of presents, 
prizes, premiums or rebates to gain 
another’s trade. They forbid the steal- 
ing away of a competitor’s assistants 
or the secret prying into his trade- 
methods. They prevent a man from 
running down a competitor’s work or 
reputation. They forbid (in photog- 
raphy) a man to finish the unpaid-for 
proofs of a competitor or to copy for a 
small price the high-priced portrait 
bought of a fellow-craftsman, when 
that craftsman is still in business and 
in possession of the original negative. 

These are a few of the unwritten code 
of laws comprised under professional 
ethics. There are others, of course, 
almost too subtle for definition, but 
expressing themselves in the mind of 
every man who is at heart a gentleman 
and a professional, be he photographer, 
lawyer, doctor or what not. 

And the want of a universal code of 
ethics is one of the heaviest burdens 
under which the business of photography 
is laboring.—Photographic Progress. 
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EDITORIAL 


Defining the Amateur 

E are sorry to see our genial co- 

temporary, The Amateur Pho- 
tographer, fall into the common error 
of regarding as photographers those who 
effect merely the exposure of plate or 
film, and assign to professional photo- 
finishers the technical work, viz.: devel- 
opment of the latent image, printing 
from the resulting negative—in fact, 
every operation up to and including the 
finished and mounted print. 

Now, in our humble opinion, no one 
deserves the distinction of being re- 
garded as a photographer, either pro- 
fessional or amateur, unless he actually 
produces the photograph—a transcript 
of the natural scene, person or object of 
which he obtained a latent camera- 
record. This view is shared by others 
who are not trying to propitiate the mere 
camera-user by elevating him into the 
realm of the practitioner. Attempts are 
being made to originate a term to be 
applied to this ever-growing host of 
camera-operators. We shall welcome 
every serious help in this direction, but 
cannot consider the significant, but 
flippant, suggestion of “button-pusher.”’ 


Things to Avoid 

T requires considerable self-restraint 

on the part of the editor not to say 
what he thinks when amateurs persist 
in violating the canons of good taste. 
Much has been said in these pages 
against the abuse of white drapery and 
white accessories in the costume of 
women and children. Indeed, the 
Puoro-Era jury ignores many pictures 
that would be acceptable, were they not 
spoiled by injudicious or careless manage- 
ment of white masses or white objects 
in the composition. This attitude is 


now understood by most of the con- 
tributors to the PHoto-Era contests, 
and there is less objection than formerly 
regarding this matter. 


It is strange that persons who have 
a well-developed sense of harmony, 
which is expressed in their own personal 
appearance, as well as in the selection 
of pictures and their arrangement in 
the home, should persist in destroying 
the beautiful effect of a child’s hair, 
for instance, by disfiguring it with a 
large, ugly white bow or series of bows. 
The general form of a child’s head, in 
itself, is usually a delight to the eye, 
and attempts to improve upon it by the 
addition of incongruous and disfiguring 
ornaments naturally result in failure. 
It suggests the old saying of “painting 
the lily.” There can be no objection 
to the use of hair-ribbons, provided 
they are in keeping with the color of 
the hair; but glaring white or brilliant 
blue bows on a mass of jet black hair, 
for instance, are an anomaly, if not 
actually a desecration. Ribbons of dull 
colors are not objectionable. 


Deceptive Advertising 


UR attention has been frequently 

called to an advertisement of a 
certain class of optical instruments, 
which, the manufacturers assert, enjoys 
the patronage of the United States 
government. Knowing how strict the 
government is in such matters, we made 
a thorough investigation and learned 
that the advertisement in question is a 
deliberate misrepresentation—a _state- 
ment without a vestige of truth. As 
a matter of fact, the department re- 
ferred to in the advertisement actually 
uses instruments of an entirely different 
make. Even so, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that the firm thus favored would be 
permitted to make commercial use of 
that circumstance. If there is a law 
which makes the illegitimate use of the 
name of a government department or of 
a government official punishable, such 
offenders may find themselves in a 
serious predicament some day. 
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Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. 


THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO- ERA, and of which PHOTO- 
ERA is the official organ, is intended primarily for the b fit of 
although advanced camerists are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. 
The aim of the association is to assist photographers by giving them information, advice and 
criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by personal correspondence. Membership is 
i ding name and address to PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin 


s in photography, 


Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 


Enlargements 


IN response to a query in regard to the ma- 
king of bromide enlargements the Guild editor 
referred the querist to the issue of PHoTo-ERA 
for January, 1907, which contained an article 
on the subject. So many members read this 
reply and ordered copies of the magazine that 
the supply was exhausted before the demand 
was a quarter satisfied. It seemed advisable, 
therefore, to publish another article on the 
subject and the editor-in-chief counseled so 
doing. This article is prepared specially for 
those members who were disappointed in not 
receiving a copy, but it is also intended to be of 
general use to all the Guild who have not yet 
essayed the interesting process of making en- 
larged prints on bromide paper. 

The beginner usually forms his ideas of the 
making of enlargements from reading the cata- 
logues containing descriptions of expensive and 
elaborate enlarging apparatus, and _ receives 
the impression that enlarging is not only a very 
complicated affair, but requires the outlay of 
considerable money to get the apparatus neces- 
sary. The opposite is the case, for enlarging is 
a simple operation which any amateur may 
master, and the only apparatus needed is what 
one can make from material which lies close at 
hand and is very cheap. 

A lens which will make a negative will also 
make an enlargement from that negative, so the 
question of an enlarging-lens is at once settled. 
If one’s camera has a removable back—and 
most cameras are so constructed—the lens does 
not have to be removed from its board. The 
other articles necessary are a table, a board 
about five or six feet long and the width of the 
camera-bed, an empty wooden box at least 
18 x 20 inches in size, and some opaque ma- 
terial. The box is used as a support for the 
bromide paper and answers the purpose of an 
easel. The box is set up on edge and the bot- 
tom covered with smooth, white paper. The 
board is ruled with lines at varying distances, 
using a square as a guide and having the lines 
at right angles with the.edge. These lines are 
the guides for adjusting the camera and the 
box so that they will be parallel with each 
other to prevent distortion of the image pro- 
jected on the bromide-paper. 


The main thing is a suitable room for the work, 
and if one has the use of a room on the top floor 
of the house with a window facing north he has 
an ideal place for making enlargements. If 
there is only one window so much the better. 
All light must be excluded from the room 
except that which enters through the negative 
placed against the window. A piece of double- 
faced window-shade of dark color is probably 
the best for shutting out light easily, but one 
may use any opaque material—a heavy blanket 
will answer if one has nothing better. What- 
ever is used, there must be an opening the size 
of the negative from which the enlargement is 
to be made. If one uses the shade-material 
suggested, it must be tacked flat against the 
window frame and extend far enough to shut 
out the rays which might enter at the margin. 
In this material the opening is cut to admit the 
negative. If one uses a blanket or curtain, 
then take a large square of heavy pasteboard 
and in the center cut the required opening. 
Fasten this securely against the window and 
exclude the rest of the ight with a blanket or 
an opaque cloth of any kind. 

The window being ready, remove the back 
from the camera, take the focusing-glass from 
its frame and put in the negative, and place 
the frame in the camera the film side of the 
negative toward the lens. Instead of using the 
focusing-glass-frame one may have what is 
called a kit. This is a rabbeted frame into 
which the negative slips and in which it is held 
in place by tiny metal buttons. 

Place the table near the window and lay the 
board on it with one end against the window 
and just enough below the opening for the neg- 
ative so that the back of the camera will just 
fit the space. Set the camera on the board and 
shove it as tightly as possible against the win- 
dow. If the board is perfectly horizontal the 
negative will come almost in contact with the 
glass. If any light enters between the glass 
and the camera, stop it out with a piece of opaque 
material, such as the focusing-cloth. The box 
with the bottom covered with white paper is 
set on the board, putting the edge of the box 
parallel with one of the lines; for negative, 
camera, and box must all be parallel to the same 
horizontal line. An image more or less sharp 
will be seen on the white paper. To get a good 
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focus and a clear image rack the lens out or in 
till the effect is secured. Instead of moving 
the lens it sometimes is better to move the box 
forward or back. and sometimes one moves 
both lens and box. Be sure always that the 
box and camera are in alignment with the lines 
marked on the board. When the focus is ar- 
ranged, place inside the box a heavy weight so 
that it will not move easily. A flatiron or some 
heavy books will answer the purpose. 

Everything is now ready for the making of 
the print, but, instead of using a large sheet 
of paper, one should make three or four trial 
prints. Take small pieces of bromide paper 
and fasten one on the box about where the 
center of the picture falls. When placing the 
paper, the lens must be capped and the red light 
used. Remove the cap or open the shutter and 
make a fifteen-second exposure. Put another 
piece in place and expose for thirty seconds, 
another and expose forty-five seconds, and 
another for one minute. As the papers are 
exposed, mark on each the time. Develop the 
four pieces and the one which comes nearest 
to being the correct exposure is the guide for 
making the print. If however none seems to 
have been exposed long enough, repeat the trial 
prints, making the first a minute and a quarter, 
and so on in proportion. 

Having demonstrated the correct time of 
exposure, mark on the paper on the board 
the position which the image occupies, close 
the shutter and put the sheet of bromide paper 
in place, holding it flat by means of artists’ 
thumb-tacks or (by what is still better) the 
photographic push-pins. Make the exposure, 
remove the paper, soak it in water till limp, 
then place face up in a porcelain tray and flood 
with developer. Be sure to use enough de- 
veloper to cover the paper well, as one thus 
avoids uneven development and likewise the 
chance of stains. As soon as the print has 
attained sufficient depth, remove from the tray, 
rinse well and place in a fixing-bath the strength 
of which is one to eight. 

Any developer with the exception of pyro 
may be used, but metol-hydrochinon is recom- 
mended, for it gives both detail and density and 
rarely stains the print. 

This is the simple and easy way to make a 
bromide enlargement. In case one has not a 
room which gives an unobstructed view of the 
sky, then a reflector is used. This may be 
either a large piece of heavy, white cardboard, 
a piece of board painted white, or a mirror. 
The latter however is not an available reflector 
for many, and the paper and board answer 
every purpose. The reflector is adjusted out- 
side the window, placing one edge against the 
frame and inclining the board at an angle so 
that it shuts off any interposing objects and 
allows the light to be reflected from its surface 
against the glass. It may be held in place by 
nails and string. 

The photographic definition of an enlarge- 
ment is the projecting of the image of a nega- 


tive through the lens so that it falls on a sensi- 
tive surface, makes its impression and is de- 
veloped as is a negative. The making of an 
enlargement is exactly the reverse of making a 
negative. In the negative the light from the 
object or objects enters the lens, passes through 
it and forms a diminutive image of what was 
before it. The sensitive surface which is to 
receive and preserve this image is placed at the 
point at which the rays meet and which is 
called the focus. In making an enlargement 
the object—which is the negative in this case— 
is placed behind or, more properly speaking, in 
the back of the camera. The light passes 
through the negative and through the lens 
from the back and forms an enlarged image 
which is seen on the screen set to receive it. 
It is easier to make a good enlargement than it 
is to make a good negative. 

The nearer the lens is to the negative the 
larger will be the image, while the farther away 
it is placed the smaller will be the image. In 
choosing the size of enlargement to be made 
the editor advises the beginner to be satisfied 
with an 8 x to. The smaller-sized picture 
shows less of the defects of the negative, for 
few negatives are free from imperfections, 
while, of course, the price increases with the 
larger sizes of paper. 

There are several brands of bromide paper 
on the market, and, instead of trying first one 
and then another, the beginner should stick 
to one kind until he has mastered it. One 
may get as great a variety in the quality of the 
paper as in other kinds of printing-paper. It 
comes in different weights and surfaces and one 
has only to choose the kind best adapted to 
the negative from which he is making enlarge- 
ments. The standard paper is coated on three 
different weights of stock, a thin smooth, a 
heavy smooth and a heavy rough paper. The 
first is designed for what we might call small 
enlargements, that is enlarging to twice the size 
of the negative. This paper takes water-color 
well and prints made on it can be tinted with 
transparent colors and very pretty effects 
produced. The second is adapted to almost 
any class of negative, while the heavy rough 
is for negatives which have broad masses of 
lights and shadows. It is also very fine for 
portrait-work when the image is not too sharp. 
In making a print from a sharp negative, one 
may get a sharp image on the screen and then 
move the lens just enough to soften without 
blurring the outlines. Besides these three 
weights and grades each paper comes in a 
double weight and may be used for prints which 
are not to be mounted. In using such paper 
print with a margin all around, and to make 
this margin have a cut-out the exact size the 
picture itself is to be and place it over the sheet 
of sensitive paper during the exposure. When 
the print is developed the part shielded from the 
light will be white. 

Enlargements from landscape-negatives are 
specially fine when made on what is known as 
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HARVEST 
THIRD PRIZE — IN THE COUNTRY 


velvet bromide paper. This paper has a sheen 
which gives to the print a brilliancy not ob- 
tainable with any other kind of paper. It is 
not a gloss, but seems to have a silvery look 
which is very pleasing and shows up the detail 
well. Glossy bromide paper is made, but 
its use is for commercial work rather than for 
artistic prints. When prints are for reproduc- 
tion, then the glossy bromide is chosen, as it 
seems to bring out the detail much sharper. 

Platinum prints have long been a favorite 
with both amateur and professional. Plati- 
num has recently advanced very much in price 
and the price of platinum paper has advanced 
with it. A make of paper called the platino- 
bromide gives results which can scarcely be 
distinguished from platinum prints. It is 
specially adapted to portrait-work. It comes 
in two weights—thin smooth and heavy rough, 
the latter being a very artistic paper. 

A paper which is coming more and more into 
favor with those who make enlargements is 
the Royal Bromide. This paper is coated on 
a cream-colored stock and, when toned to a 
sepia color, is one of the most pleasing of pho- 
tographic prints. The paper is heavy and is 
made with a smooth and a rough surface so that 
one has a choice as to which will best suit the 
character of his negative. 

The old adage, that one must creep before he 
walks, holds good in the making of bromide 
enlargements. One must first master the de- 
tails and be able to make a good straight print, 
before he attempts any of the devices which 
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require skill of technique as well as artistic 
perception to make them a success. 

It was the intention to include in this article 
some of the modifications which one may make 
in bromide enlargements, but that paper will 
be given in the next number, the space left not 
being sufficient to give the methods in detail. 
Articles on enlargements have appeared in 
recent numbers of PHoto-Era, and inquiring 
members are referred to the October number, 
which gives directions for enlarging and de- 
veloping at the same time. A perusal of this 
article will demonstrate that one must be 
skilled in making an enlargement before he can 
attempt this method, but it is a very interesting 
way to work for special effects. 


Flashlights 


InsTEAD of a subject for our December con- 
test we have a process, and one which has many 
advantages in the making of certain negatives 
and the obtaining of certain effects. The con- 
test does not stipulate what sort of a picture 
must be sent, so the amateur has great lee- 
way. He may send just the ordinary portrait 
taken by a flash, or he may send a picture of 
some unusual subject which it would be impos- 
sible to photograph except by the aid of a flash. 

There are all sorts of devices for making the 
flash—lamps; guns or pistols; powder-pans; 
cartridges; and, most simple of all, the flash- 
sheet. This latter flash is the one which the 
beginner and the young amateur is advised to 
use, for it is practically harmless. Then, too, 
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a holder has been made for the sheet which 
keeps it in place and also shields the eyes of the 
operator from the glare. 

Simple as any device may seem, the amateur 
must always use great care in handling the 
flashlight. The material of which it is composed 
is highly inflammable and needs only a spark 
to ignite and explode it. Those who would 
attempt flashlights will do well to acquaint 
themselves with the difference between flash- 
powder, which is an explosive and must be used 
as such, and magnesium-powder. The latter 
is harmless, but it cannot be used in place of 
the other, nor is the reverse the case. Both 
kinds resemble each other very closely on in- 
spection, but are quite different in effect. 

The important thing to know in the making 
of flashlights is the proper place for the light in 
reference to the subject or to the illumination 
of whatever objects are to be photographed. 
An excellent plan to follow is to take a lamp and 
place it in a number of positions until the one is 
found which gives not only the best illumination 
but also the best effect of lights and shadows. 
When this is determined, the flashlight is made 
from the chosen point. 

Everyone knows that the tendency of the 
flash is to give sharp highlights and dense 
shadows. The flash should therefore not be 
made in a dark room, but in one which is well 
lighted by gas or lamps. This is specially 
to be observed when making portraits by flash, 
for the shadows are not only softer but the 
staring look to the eyes, when a picture is taken 
in a suddenly-lighted room, is entirely done 
away with. The flash should be placed, not 
on a level with the camera, but about 6 to 8 
feet from the floor, for a near portrait or group. 
At the greater distances required for large 
groups, as in banquet-halls, the flash must be 
higher still. Care must be taken that no light 
from either lamp or flash comes within the angle 
of the lens, or it will show. 

When making a portrait-study with a bril- 
liant flash, a thin screen of transparent muslin 
or, better still, of cheese-cloth interposed be- 
tween the flash and the subject will give very 
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soft illumination, good modeling, shadows with 
plenty of detail and no harsh highlights. 

In using the flashlight for interior views place 
the lamp where the source of light in the day- 
time comes. This must be done wherever 
windows are included in the view, else the effect 
will be very incongruous. 

Very interesting pictures may be made by 
flashlight of places where the sunlight seldom 
or never enters. For instance, what could be 
more pleasing than a picture of a cellar well 
stocked with fruits and vegetables, and grand- 
father and little John selecting a fine basin of 
apples for the evening’s collation. A picture 
like this should give the effect of being lighted 
by candle-light and the light must be placed 
so that it will seem to come from the candle 
which the grandfather is holding in his hand. 
A part of a flash-sheet set off behind the subject 
will bring the figures out in strong silhouette 
and also illumine the brimming bins of apples. 
The interior of an old-time blacksmith shop 
may be illumined by a flash in the forge. 

Very clever effects may be produced by the 
use of the flashlight. For instance, the flash 
may be set off in the fireplace to give the effect 
of firelight. To get the effect of the light com- 
ing from a lamp a small piece of a flash-sheet is 
ignited under the shade of the lamp. If a per- 
son is seated at a table reading when such a 
flash is made, the flash will throw a light on 
book and reader while the rest of the room will 
be in fairly dark shadow. 

The making of groups by flash is not, as a 
rule, a very satisfactory process, and is admis- 
sible only when the party cannot be photo- 
graphed by daylight, as in the case of friends 
gathered for a dinner, or a club assembled for 
a banquet or an entertainment. 

Flashlights are very useful adjuncts to one’s 
work, and one should learn to use them skill- 
fully. They solve the problem of how to 
photograph a dimly-lighted room or to make 
pictures of underground industries. 

The flashlight in the hands of the expert is a 
good friend, but a dangerous enemy to the one 
who handles it carelessly. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 
Closing the last day of every month. 
Address all prints for competition to 


Puoto-ERrA, The Round Robin Guild Com- 
petition, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
deemed worthy of reproduction with the prize- 
winning picture, or in later issues, will be given 
Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will 
be awarded in books, magazines, enlargements, 
mounts, photographic materials, or any article of 
a photographic or art nature which can be bought 
for the amount of the prize won. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to 
all photographers, whether or not subscribers 
to PHoto-ERA. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium 
except blue-print, may be entered, but they 
must represent the unaided work of the com- 
petitor, and must be artistically mounted. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the 
competitions all prints not up to the PHoto- 
Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered 
eligible unless accompanied by return-postage at 
the rate of one cent for each two ounces or fraction. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker’s 
name, address, Guild-number, the title of the pic- 
ture and the month in which the competition 
occurs, and should be accompanied by a letter 
SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, lens, stop, exposure, de- 
veloper and printing-process. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Men- 
tion become the property of PHoro-Era. If 
suitable, they will be reproduced, full credit in 
-each case being given to the maker. 


Subjects for Competition 


November — “Group-Portraits.” Closes De- 
cember 31. 
December—‘ Flashlights.”’ Closes January 31. 
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_January—‘“ Winter Scenes.” Closes February 
8 


28. 
February—“ Copying Works of Art” (paint- 
ings and statuary}. 
March—-“ Artistic Interiors.” 
April—“ Spring-Pictures.” 
May—‘ Decorative Flower-Studies.” 
June 30. 
_June—“ Water Craft.” 


Closes March 31. 
Closes April 30. 
Closes May 31. 
Closes 


Closes July 31. 


Closes August 31. 

Closes Sept. 30. 

Closes Oct. 31. 

October—“ Rainy Days.” Closes November 30. 

November—“ Christmas Cards.”’ Closes Decem- 
ber 31. 

December—‘“‘ Home Scenes.” 


July—“ Gardens.” 
August—“ Wood-Interiors.”’ 
September—‘“ Shore-Scenes.” 


Closes January 


Awards — In the Country 


First Prise: Rupert Bridge. 

Second Prize: Harry G. Phister. 

Third Prize: William Spanton. 

Honorable Mention: F.¥. Bronson, Forrest L. 
Evans, Dr. M. H. Farmer, F. B. Hodges, Suisai 
Itow, R. W. Johnston, Peter Kirch, Joseph R. 
Monfort, Sinsaburo Nirva, Dr. F. F. Sornberger, 
Harry D. Williar. 


BEGINNERS’ COLUMN 


Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible 
EXCEPT THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED GUILD 
PRIZES OR HONORABLE MENTION in the past. 
Aside from this restriction, the rules which 
govern the monthly competitions will be in 
force here and the prizes will be payable in the 
same manner. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, 
will be returned if postage is sent. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is 
worthy will be given Honorable Mention. 


Awards-— Favorite Pets 


First Prize: N.1. Black. 

Second Prize: H. J. Schulz. 

Third Prize: Miss I. Robinson. 

Honorable Mention: Frank Berry, John E. 
Boultenhouse, Suisai Itow, Frank E. Ludlum, 
H. Romeyn. 


Subjects for Competition 


AUTUMN PICTURES—CLOSES JAN. 6, IQII 
Harvest-scenes with or without figures and 


pictures in which there are fallen leaves, shadows 
and mist, are eligible. 


WINTER SPORTS—CLOSES APRIL I5, IQII 


Pictures of all sorts of winter amusements 
outdoors, skating, sleighing, coasting, snow- 
balling, hunting, or any other sport, as well as 
indoor games, will be considered eligible. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any 
point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this depart- 
ment. Address all inquiries to ELIZABETH 
FLint WaDE, 743 East 27th Street, Paterson, 
N.J. Ifa personal reply is desired, a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Jessie B.—To improve your Flat Nega- 
tive dissolve 12 grains persulphate of ammonia 
in 1 oz. of water, and add to it 25 grains of 
ammonium sulphocyanide. Make up enough 
of this solution to cover the plate well. Four 
ounces will do fora 4x5 plate. Immerse the 
plate in the solution and rock the tray gently. 
The action begins slowly but continues rapidly 
when once started. Examine the plate fre- 
quently, and as soon as the action of the solu- 
tion has reached the proper stage remove from 
the tray and place in a solution of sodium sul- 
phite, 25 grains to the ounce. Let it remain a 
few minutes, then wash well and dry. 

Benjy. N.—A very simple Device for Vig- 
netting is to take an empty plate-box the size 
of the plate to be vignetted and mark on the 
cover the outlines of the size wanted for the 
vignetter. Tear out the paper along these 
lines and adjust this cover over the printing- 
frame and hold in place by stout rubber bands. 
The effect of the gradually fading outlines will 
be the same as if a more expensive vignetter 
was used. Indeed it is much more satisfactory 
than the papers sold for this purpose, as those 
always show lines in the finished print. One 
may have as many vignetters as he pleases and 
of as many sizes, by utilizing his empty plate- 
box covers in this manner. 

Cuartes Ler.—An excellent Formula for 
Eiko-hydro Developer is made of sodium sul- 
phite, 1 0z.; eikonogen, 60 grains; hydro- 
chinon, 15 grains; water, 8 0z. This is a stock 
solution. Makeasecond solution of potassium 
carbonate 1 0z.; water 8 oz. To use take 2 oz. 
of stock solution, 1 0z. potassium carbonate 
solution, and 2 oz. of water. If a negative 
with less contrast is desired, use double the 
quantity of water. 

NATHAN DupLey.— The Best Way to 
Measure Chloride of Gold is to dissolve the 
contents of a 15-grain vial in seven and one-half 
ounces of water. This gives a solution which 
contains a grain of gold to every half-ounce of 
water. When making upa solution in which gold 
is used take for each grain half an ounce of the 
gold solution and decrease the amount of water 
called for in the same proportion, that is if your 
formula says 8 oz. of water and 2 grains of gold, 
use seven oz. of water and 1 oz. of the gold 
solution in making up the bath. 

Dei H.—One of the Best Ways to Dis- 
solve Hypo is to put the amount called for 
into a piece of muslin or cheese-cloth and turn 


boiling water over it This dissolves the hypo 
and at the same time strains it free from dirt. 
It is always a good plan to strain hypo, for the 
crystals are likely to contain small particles of 
dirt which will sink into and injure the film. 

SELMA NEWMAN.— You can get a much better 
Print from your Thin Negative if you will 
print in the shade. The strong sunlight on the 
paper gives a very poor print. If the negative 
is very thin, put the printing-frame at the 
bottom of a box and let the printing go on very 
slowly. To harden the Film of a negative 
soak it for ten minutes in a ten per cent. solu- 
tion of formaldehyde. 

B. M. F.—Pencils for Marking on Glass 
or china may be bought of any dealer in photo 
supplies and also at most stationers. They 
cost ten cents each. The color is blue and it 
marks as legibly on glass as does the ordinary 
pencil on paper. It is a very useful little tool 
to use in working on the glass side of negatives 
so that the title shows on the finished print 
and also for titling negatives on the glass side. 

ALLEN Prerce.—A very excellent Paste 
which keeps indefinitely and will not cockle 
or wrinkle the prints is made as follows: gum 
arabic, 14 oz.; dextrine, 214 0z.; water, 8 oz. 
Rub the dextrine and gum (which should be 
powdered) smooth in a little of the water, then 
add the rest of the water and boil till smooth 
and clear. Strain through cheese-cloth, add 
four or five drops of liquid ammonia and a drop 
of oil of cloves. If the paste should harden, 
which it will do if kept a long time, set the jar 
in a dish of warm water, add a little water to 
the paste and leave on the stove until it is 
redissolved. When it gets cold it will be of the 
same consistency as when first made. This is 
one of the best pastes for all sorts of scrap- 
book work also. 

Henry Jones.—The Blue-Print Postals 
about which you ask may be had of any dealer 
in photo supplies. They are on extra heavy 
stock and have a glossy surface which is not 
easily marred. They are printed and developed 
in the same way as the ordinary blue prints. 
The enameled surface gives them the appear- 
ance of porcelain. 

P. L. Goopwin. —Gradation in a Negative 
means the relation of the lights and shadows. 
A negative is said to have good gradation when 
the lights and shadows blend harmoniously, the 
lighter tones seeming to melt away into the 
darker without any marked difference or strong 
contrast sharply defined. The proper gra- 
dation of the lights and shadows is what con- 
stitutes the beauty of the print. 

G. Frxcn. — Clean your Porcelain 
Trays from Uranium Stains by using a 
strong solution of washing soda. In_ using 
uranium it is a good idea to protect the fingers 
with rubber finger-tips, a set of three costing 
fifteen cents. This will help you to avoid stains 
on the hands when working with uranium. 

ALLEN DempstEeR.—The Staining of your 
Negative is caused by using dirty hypo. 
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Hypo which has been used for fixing plates 
becomes brown and muddy-looking, and plates 
fixed in such a bath are very liable to become 
stained and cannot very easily be cleared. Al- 


ways use fresh hypo. It is very inexpensive 
and it is foolish to be penny-wise when one 
runs the risk of spoiling a good plate. 

ELLEN Mreape.—A Combined Bath is one 
in which the toning and fixing of a print is 
completed in one solution. A tried and proved 
formula for a combined solution is made as 
follows: hypo, 14% oz.; chloride of gold, 3 
grains; water, 744 0z. When mixed add a few 
drops of chalk in suspension. This renders the 
bath neutral and insures permanency in the prints. 
Place the prints in this bath without previous 
washing. They tone very quickly, so it is 
wise to tone only three or four at a time. As 
soon as toned place in a salt stop-bath, an oz. 
ot salt to 16 of water. Leave them five minutes, 
then wash well and dry. When you are farther 
advanced in the art of photography you will 
learn to use other baths and papers. 

Martian S. F.—To change the Color of 
Blue Prints to Violet place them in a solution 
of household ammonia, one ounce to a pint of 
water. Do not wash the prints after soaking 
them in the ammonia solution. A stronger or 
weaker bath may be used as the prints seem to 
require. See answer to Selma Newman. One 
can also get a better Print froma Thin Neg- 
ative by printing through a sheet of ground 
glass. The prints you enclose seem to have all 
been made from thin negatives. Prints should 
not be made in sunshine from such negatives. 

A. W. R.—Use Non-halation Plates for 
Interiors where windows are included in the 
angle of view. Never try to back plates. It 
is far more satisfactory and much less trouble 
to use the plates prepared specially to avoid 
halation. In backing plates one is very likely 
to injure the film and of course the work must 
be done by a very dim light. 

W. Farwe_t.— Chrome Alum and Alum 
Crystals are used for the same purpose in 
photography. The chrome alum has twice the 
strength of the crystals, so when making a solu- 
tion that calls for an ounce of alum crystals 
and you wish to use chrome alum, use one-half 
oz. of the chrome alum and thus keep the right 
proportions. Yes, you can buy sets of Labels 
for Pasting on your Bottles. You can 
also buy strips of gummed paper. Instead of 
pasting it on one side of the bottle only, cut 
a strip long enough to go round the bottle and 
lap. Moisten it and stretch it tight when pla- 
cing on the bottle. A label of this kind is not 
easily detached from the bottle. 

KATHERINE B.—The Red Spots on your 
Prints may come from several causes, finger- 
marks, air-bubbles forming on the surface of the 
print during toning, or others. To remove, dip a 
piece of absorbent cotton in the gold solution 
and rub the places gently and the red spot will 
disappear. A little sodium carbonate added to 
the first washing-water will prevent red spots. 


LEONARD G.—Your Intensified Negatives 
which have Faded may be restored by first 
soaking them in water until the film is soft, 
then placing them in a solution of Schlippe’s 
Salts of the strength of ten grains to an ounce 
of water. Let them remain in this solution till 
they have attained their original density. The 
reason for their fading is because they were 
not properly washed. An intensified negative, 
if not well washed, will always turn a yellow 
color and lose all of its density. 

L. J.—You can make Lantern-Slides 
from your Kodak Negatives by contact 
printing. Even the negatives made with the 
little Brownie cameras have very often such 
good detail that they make excellent contact- 
slides. The slide is developed in the same way 
as a negative, only of course it comes up a posi- 
tive instead of a negative. Lantern-slide mak- 
ing is a very interesting phase of photographic 
work and is one of the things one finds time for 
during the winter when negative making and 
printing-out papers are barred on account of the 
dull days and weak sunlight. 

Cora Marvin.—The Uneven Density of 
your negative is probably due to the way in 
which it was dried. It looks as if it had dried 
unevenly, and possibly you put two plates close 
together with the wet films facing each other. 
The quicker a negative can be dried the better 
is the result. The plates should be placed 
where they have a circulation of air about them 
while drying. There is no way to remedy this 
negative. You had better throw it away and 
make another of the same subject. 

M. R. THomas.—A Hydrometer is an in- 
strument used for testing the specific gravity of 
liquids. The solution is placed in a glass jar 
and the hydrometer, which is a hollow glass 
bulb or metal cylinder with a long stem, is 
dropped into the solution. The stem is marked 
off .in degrees and the experimenter notes the 
point to which the instrument sinks. The 
number at the surface denotes the degree of 
density of the solution as compared to that of 
water. While a hydrometer is a very useful 
instrument for fine work you do not need it in 
making up photographic solutions. 

D. H. 1.—To remove Retouching-Var- 
nish from your negativé, dip a piece of cotton 
in methylated spirit and rub the surface of the 
negative gently. If the negative has been 
varnished all over, lay it face up in a tray and 
cover with the spirit. To impart Grain toa 
Print lay it face down on a sheet of sandpaper, 
put another sheet of paper over the back of the 
print and place the whole in a letter press. 
Turn the press just enough to make an im- 
pression on the paper but not enough to abrade 
the surface by contact with the sandpaper. 
The effect is very good if the paper used is a 
matt surface and rather heavy. 

Oscar T. G.—You ought to be able to get 
good Copies of Pictures with the lens and 
camera vou are using. If the image in the 
camera does not seem clear to the very edge 
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of the plate stop down the lens a little more. 
Stopping down the lens of course means length- 
ening the time of exposure, but that does not 
matter particularly. In copying the oil-paint- 
ing set it in such a light that the brush marks 
will not show. Otherwise you will not have a 
very pleasing picture. If you make a good 
sharp copy of an engraving or a painting you can 
make from the negative enlarged prints. See 
the article in the present number on enlarge- 
ments on bromide paper. 

FRrEDERIC TINDLE.—The Lens about which 
you make inquiry is an excellent one and spe- 
cially adapted for landscape work. Before 
buying any lens you should ask the privilege 
of testing it or have it tested by some reliable 
person. An Anascope is an_ instrument 
through which the reflection on the ground 
glass makes the objects appear in their true 
position instead of being reversed as on the 
camera ground-glass. 

BELLED.F.—Blue Prints made on Fabrics 
are as permanent as the blue prints made on 
paper. The cloth is dipped into the sensitizing 
solution, dried in the dark, smoothed over with 
an iron, and then printed the same as paper. 
On account of the cloth’s being likely to move 
out of place if the print is examined during the 
process of printing one makes a trial print on 
paper. timing it exactly. The cloth is then ex- 
posed for the same length of time, removed from 
the frame and simply washed in clear water. 
The print seems to be a perfectly fast color, 
neither sun nor hot water affecting the tone to 
any perceptible degree. 

T. O.—A Clearing Solution for a 
Fogged Plate is made as follows: chrome 
alum, 4% 0z.; citric acid, 44 0z.; water, 10 oz. 
Place the plate in this solution and let it re- 
main till the plate is clear. Some negatives 
require a longer time than others. Wash well 
and dry. This solution will clear either a 
negative or a positive from the stains or the 
veiling which is known as fog. The Function 
of Sulphite of Soda in a developer is that of a 
preservative. It is used to blacken a negative 
which has been bleached in mercuric chloride 
for the purpose of intensifying the image. 

S. Lavton.—The Color of the Negatives 
varies according to the kind of developer used. 
Pyro gives a yellowish tone or tint, ferrous 
oxalate a sort of greenish gray. Metol, hydro- 
chinon, amidol and others give gray-black 
negatives which print quickly and make ex- 
cellent prints, particularly on gaslight papers. 
The vellow-stained pyro negative is a fine 
printer, the tint seeming to give a certain rich- 
ness to the print. You will like amidol for 
developing. It does not fog and gives rich 
gradation of tones. It is likely to stain the 
hands, so one should use rubber finger-tips 
during the process of developing. 

CHARLES R. ANDERSON.—Before putting 
your plates into the developing-tank soak 
them in water. This precaution will insure an 
even action of the developer. 


RoBert B.—Get a Cyclopedia of Photog- 
raphy and it will be of service to you in learn- 
ing the terms used in photography and will also 
give the uses of chemicals. A very good one 
may be bought for $2.50. Possibly, you could 
pick up one in a second-hand shop. Why not 
advertise for one in PHoTto—ERa ? 

E. H. O.—We do not give any Formulae 
for Making Flashlight Powders. The in- 
gredients are so inflammable that, unless 
handled with great care, accidents are very likely 
to happen. Get the flash sheets, which burn 
with a more steady light than the powders and 
do not make any noise. They also give off 
less smoke and are better for home work. They 
are very inexpensive. 


Print-Criticism 

Address all prints for criticism, enclosing 
return postage ai the rate of one cent for each 
two ounces or fraction thereof, to ELIZABETH 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, 
N.J. Prints must bear the maker’s name 
and address, and should be accompanied bya 
letter, sent separately, giving full particulars 
of date, light, plate or film, stop, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. 


“SEEN FROM THE KITCHEN WINDow,” J. E. 
W.—If everyone’s kitchen window had such a 
pleasant outlook as this picture shows then the 
kitchen would be the room most desired. This 
picture shows an apple-tree with wide-spreading 
boughs from one of the stout branches of which 
depends a swing. At the foot of the apple- 
tree is a large bed of nasturtiums, while along 
the rambling fence which crosses the picture 
diagonally behind the apple-tree are tall bunches 
of blossoming shrubs. A tangle of trees and 
shrubbery shows beyond the fence as well as 
a glimpse of what is probably the vegetable 
garden. The point of view has been well 
chosen for this picture and the composition is 
very good. The criticism is in the making of 
either the print or the negative. The picture 
shows too harsh contrast; but this may be due 
to the paper, which is probably not one sensi- 
tized for soft effects. The mount is a white 
commercial one, and consequently does not 
help to bring out the picture as well as a more 
artistic mount would do. The mount was 
broken in transmission through the mails, and 
our member neglected to enclose stamps for 
return of the print, which will be returned if 
he so desires and sends the stamps. 

“A SHOWERY Morninc,” L. L. G.—This is 
a very interesting genre study showing the 
stalls of an open market with purchasers pick- 
ing and choosing their day’s supplies of vege- 
tables. The clever thing about this picture is 
the study of umbrellas. A dozen or more are 
seen in the picture, no two alike, and ranging 
from the dainty silk umbrella of a tailor-made 
miss to the broken-ribbed affair carried by a 
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This plate was much 
under-exposed, so that while the study is good 


stout German woman. 


the technique of the picture is poor. This 
plate may be strengthened by _ intensifying 
or redeveloping and doubtless would then pro- 
duce a much better print than the one sent for 
criticism. Jt is well worth trying, for the sub- 
ject is rather unusual. 

“HARVESTING,” C. M. S.—This picture does 
not illustrate its title, for the scene shows a 
solitary stook of corn, while in the distance a 
man is wheeling a barrow on which is a bundle 
of grain. One might call it ““The Lone Har- 
vester,” but the harvester is not near enough 
to the camera to be much in evidence, while 
the stook of corn takes up nearly half the scene. 
The thing to be commended in this picture is 
the fine gradation of lights and shadows. Had 
the subject been one worth while and received 
the same kind of treatment in developing and 
printing it would have been worthy very high 
praise. Our member is enjoined to study 
the artistic side of photography as well as to 
perfect himself in technique. 


“Frievur-pE-Lis,’’ A. T. E.—This study of 
fleur-de-lis, which, by the way, is one of the 
favorite flowers used for photographs, is very 
interesting. Instead of making a study of a 
single specimen, the amateur has taken a pic- 
ture of the flower growing on its native heath. 
The group of flowers or rather, one should say, 
the row of flowers, extends across the fore- 
ground; while in the distance are seen the trunks 
of three or four trees very much out of focus. 
The flowers themselves are in clear focus and 
the indistinct forms of the trees emphasize the 
fact that the flowers are the principal subject. 
There are no strong highlights nor deep shadows 
in the picture, but the lights are very harmo- 
nious and make of the picture one of the most 
pleasing studies which has come to the editor’s 
table for some. time. Another flower-study 
sent by the same artist, while good in tech- 
nique, lacks entirely in artistic merit. It would 
be all right for a garden catalogue, but is not an 
artistic flower-study, because it lacks the 
features which make the photograph of the iris 
so successful. 


Class 1/3 
Lumiére Sigma 
Lumiére Non-Halation Sigma Vulcan 


Class 1/2 
Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 


Class 1 
American 
Ansco Film, N. C. and Vidil 
Barnet Extra Rapid 
Barnet Ortho Extra Rapid 
Barnet Studio 


Seed 26x 
Seed C. Ortho 
Seed L. Ortho 


Plate-Speeds for Exposure-Guide on Following Page 


Standard Polychrome 
Stanley Regular 


Wellington Extra Speedy 
Wellington Film 


Ilford Monarch Class 1 1/4 Seed 23 

Class 3/4 Cramer Banner X Lumiére Panchro C 
Barnet Red Seal Cramer Banner X Non-Hala- - Class 3 
Ilford Zenith tion 
Imperial Flashlight Eastman Extra Rapid Wellington Landscape 
Eastman Speed-Film Hammer Extra Fast Ctnes 4 


Hammer Extra Fast Ortho 
Hammer Non-Halation 
Hammer Non-Halation Ortho Ilford Chromatic 


Seed Non-Halation 


Class 2 1/2 


Barnet Medium 
Barnet Ortho Medium 
Cramer Anchor 
Hammer Fast 


Stanley Commercial 


Ilford Empress 


Class 5 
Cramer Commercial 


Cramer Crown 


Cramer Crown Non-Halation 


Cramer Instantaneous Iso 


Cramer Inst. Iso Non-Halation 


Cramer Isonon 
Ensign Film 


Hammer Special Extra Fast 


Imperial Special Sensitive 
Imperial Non-Filter 


Imperial Orthochrome Special 


Sensitive 
Kodak N. C. Film 
Kodoid 
Lumiére Film 
Magnet 
Premo Film Pack 
Seed Gilt Edge 27 


Standard Imperial Portrait 


Seed Non-Halation Ortho 
Standard Extra 
Standard Orthonon 
Wellington Speedy 

Class 1 1/2 
Lumiére Ortho A 
Lumiére Ortho B 


Class 2 


Cramer Medium Iso 
Cramer Medium Iso 
Non-Halation 
Cramer Trichromatic 
Ilford Rapid Chromatic 
Ilford Special Rapid 
Imperial Special Rapid 
Wellington Iso Speedy 


Hammer Slow 
Hammer Slow Ortho 
Wellington Ortho Process 


Class 8 


Cramer Slow Iso 

Cramer Slow Iso Non- 
Halation 

Ilford Ordinary 


Class 12 


Cramer Contrast 
Ilford Half-Tone 
Seed Process 

Class 100 
Lumiére Autochrome 
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Exposure-Guide for December 


COMPILED BY MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Exposure for average landscapes with light foreground; river-scenes; figure-studies 
in the open; light-colored buildings and monuments, wet street-scenes, with 
stop F/8 (U.S. No. 4) on Class ] plates. 


For other stops multiply by the 
number in third column. 


| 


Bright Cloud | Ver | 
Hour Sion Bright Cloudy Dull Dull I F/4 u.s.1 x 1/4 


7 | F/5.6 U.S.2 
| 
| 


Io A.M. and 2P.M. | 1/25 1/12 1/6 1/3 | 2/3 
aM.and 3p.m.| 1/12 | 1/6 1/3 | 2/3 | 11/3|F/7 U.S.3  x3/4 

The exposures given are intended merely as a basis for trial, and | | 
will vary with latitude and other conditions, but they should give | F/16 U.S.16 x4 
full detail in the shadows, except when iso or ortho plates are used 
without a screen, when the exposure should be doubled, unless the || 
light itself is yellow. Color-sensitive plates in such a case are much | 
faster than plain plates. 


II AM. to 1 P.M. | 1/32 
| F/6.3 U.S.2.4 X 5/8 


F/22. U.S.32; X8 


F/32 X 16 
| 


SUBJECTS. For other subjects, multiply the exposure for average landscape by the 
number given for the class of subject. 


1/8 Studies of sky and white clouds. 4 Landscapes with heavy foreground; build- 
ings or trees occupying most of the pic- 
ture ; brook scenes with heavy foliage ; 
shipping about the docks; red brick 
buildings and other dark objects; groups 
outdoors in the shade. 


1/4 Open views of sea and sky ; very distant 
landscapes ; studies of rather heavy 
clouds ; sunset and sunrise studies. 


1/2 Open landscapes without foreground ; open 8 Portraits outdoors in the shade; very dark 


beach, harbor and shipping -scenes ; near objects, particularly when the im- 
yachts under sail; very light-colored ob- age of the object nearly fills the plate 
jects; studies of dark clouds; snow- and full shadow-detail is required. 


scenes with no dark objects ; most tele- 
photo subjects outdoors; wooded hills 
not far distant from lens. 


16 Badly-lighted river-banks, ravines, glades 
and under the trees. 


32 Wood-interiors not open to sky and with 


2 Landscapes with medium foreground; land- dark soil or pine-needles. 


scapes in fog or mist; buildings showing 
both sunny and shady sides; well-lighted 48 Average indoor portraits in well-lighted 


street-scenes; persons, animals and moy- room, light surroundings, big window 
ing objects at least thirty feet away. and white reflector. 


PLATES. When plates other than those in Class 1 are used, the exposure indicated above 
must be multiplied by the number given at the head of the class. 
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SECOND PRIZE 
H. J. SCHULZ 
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PRINCESS WEETAMOE 

FIRST PRIZE — FAVORITE PETS 
N. I. BLACK 

HIS FAVORITES 

THIRD PRIZE — FAVORITE PETS 
MISS [. ROBINSON 
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THE CRUCIBLE 
A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 
With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by MALCOLM DEAN MILLER, A.B., M.D. 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


Printing From Broken Negatives 


OcCASIONALLY it happens that a favorite 
negative which cannot be made over gets 
cracked or broken. In such cases it is some- 
times unfortunately true that no suitable print 
for copying is available, and it becomes neces- 
sary to get a print from the injured negative. 
The following methods, abstracted from a 
recent article in The Amateur Photographer, 
are all reliable and worthy of trial. 

When the glass only is cracked so that the 
gelatine film is still holding the pieces of glass 
together, it is a good plan to strip the film and 
mount it upon a new glass. First soak the 
negative in clean water for some time and 
then transfer it to the stripping-solution. Pre- 
pare the following stock-solutions: 


A. Wood alcohol ....... I ounce 
Pormalim ........;.- 34 ounce 
I ounce 

B. Sodium fluoride ..... 30 grains 


Sulphuric acid S. G. 1.84 14 minims 


For use take 1 ounce A and 1 drachm B and 
flood the plate. When the film seems ready 
to leave the glass, as may be told by raising a 
corner with the point of a penknife, squeegee to 
it a piece of clean white paper, lift both from the 
bath and squeegee the film carefully to a sheet 
of clean glass which has been entirely freed from 
grease by means of strong nitric acid, followed 
by washing and polishing. Strip off the paper 
and set the plate in the rack to dry. 

The foregoing method, as will be seen, re- 
quires several chemica!s of an unusual and some- 
what dangerous nature, and is not so well 
suited to the needs of the average worker as 
one of the following. Perhaps the simplest 
way is to place the printing-frame containing 
the cracked negative and a piece of glossy 
printing-out paper at the bottom of a deep box 
just large enough to accommodate the frame. 
Such a device causes the rays of light to pass 
through the crack parallel to its edges and pre- 
vents refraction, so that the defect does not 
show in the finished print. To save trouble in 
the future, it is well to copy this perfect print. 
An alternative method is to suspend the frame 
in a shallow box, to the four corners of which 
strings are attached, and wind the strings to- 
gether at the top so that when the hand is 
removed they will untwist, thus keeping the 


frame in constant motion and diffusing the 
light thoroughly. This device requires one 
occasionally to twist it up, but if printing is 
carried out in a bright light this is a minor 
objection. These two methods are hardly 
suitable for bromide or development-papers of 
the gaslight variety, but it fortunately happens 
that with these printing mediums it is often 
only necessary to find the exact angle to hold 
the frame to the printing-light. Test-strips 
should be used, and the frame held first on one 
side and then on the other, with the light 
striking the crack as nearly parallel as possible. 
Of course, if one has a pair of condensors for 
enlarging, the easiest way is to hold the frame 
in the position usually occupied by the negative 
in enlarging, because only parallel rays pass. 
When, however, both film and glass have 
been broken, another method, which we have 
used several times with success, must be used. 
Cement the pieces carefully to a clean glass 
with Canada balsam dissolved in xylol (as 
used in microscopic work) and press out any 
air-bubbles which may have formed. Then 
with a match apply balsam to the edges of the 
fragments and press them together so that the 
balsam oozes up and fills the crack. If this is 
neatly done and the surplus balsam wiped off 
and the pieces do not separate during drying 
the crack will not show in the print, because 
the balsam has almost the same refractive- 
index as glass. Our English authority, how- 
ever, advises to fill the cracks with black chalk 
or graphite, so that they may print as fine 
white lines which may be spotted out. If 
many prints are to be made, it is well to make 
a contact transparency on a plate, do all the 
work on the lines as in ordinary retouching and 
then make a contact negative from this posi- 
tive. In this connection the reader should 
consult the article on working out defects in 
negatives in the Guild for November. 


Flash-Powder for Autochromes 

ALTHOUGH we have always refused to fur- 
nish formulas for compounding flash-powders 
on a small scale, on account of the great danger 
of explosions, we make an exception in the case 
of the formula by Messrs. A. and L. Lumiére 
and A. Seyewetz recently republished in The 
Photographic Journal. It is intended to use for 
making Autochromes through a greenish-yellow 
filter, and may be used with orthochromatic 
plates and such a filter, or with ordinary plates 
without a filter, inasmuch as it gives a light 
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apparently richer in actinic rays than does the 
average commercial fiash-compound. The 
quantity required is said to be smaller than is 
the case with other powders. The formula is: 


Magnesium powder (finely sifted)..... 2 parts 
Potassium perchlorate.............. I part 


To prepare, mix the two ingredients thoroughly 
on paper by means of a feather. It is extremely 
important not to use the ordinary potassium 
chlorate, which is the dangerous constituent in 
most flash-compounds and is sure to cause 
violent detonations if meddled with by the 
unskilled. The perchlorate, on the other hand, 
is said by these French authorities to be in- 
capable of detonation by a blow or shock 
when mixed with pure magnesium, and even 
when heated with sulphuric acid it deflagrates 
with great difficulty. 


Dry-Mounting with Shellac 


Our English cotemporary, The Photo- 
graphic Monthly, recently contained an article 
on a new method of dry-mounting, from which 
we abstract the following: 

“The process I am about to describe is one 
I have been using for some time:and with which 
I have been very successful, as I find it has no 
tendency to cockle even the thinnest of prints 
or mounting-papers; further, the mountant 
is very cheap, it requires no costly outfit, and 
the manipulation is exceedingly simple. The 
formula is: 


Sodium carbonate. ......... 1 drachm 


“Fill a saucepan half full of water; in this 
place a glass jar containing the seven ounces 
of water and bring the whole to a boil over a 
rather slow fire. When the water in the jar 
is boiling, add the borax and the carbonate of 
soda and boil it for five minutes after they have 
dissolved; then slowly, and with constant 
stirring, add the shellac, which must have been 
finely powdered just before adding; boil the 
mixture for an hour, stirring frequently. 

“Coat the back of the dry and preferably 
untrimmed print with the solution, using a 
rather stiff brush. I usually hold down the 
print by one corner and sweep boldly over the 
edges. The prints are soon dry—in ten min- 
utes or so—and by the time you have backed 
your last print the first one will be dry. The 
trimmed print is now laid in position on the 
mount and is ready for the iron, which is heated 
until any moisture applied to it sizzles. Now 
get a piece of brown paper, larger than the 
print, and run the iron over both sides of it; 
this is important, for unless the paper is well 
ironed on both sides it will stick to the surface 
of the print and ruin it. The brown paper is 
laid on the print and the whole well ironed.” 


BERLIN LETTER 


MAX A. R. BRUNNER 


Tuts year the third meeting of the delegates 
of the photographic league which is now 3,730 
members strong and comprises at present 55 
of the principal amateur clubs in Germany was 
held in Hamburg, 31 societies being repre- 
sented. The meeting lasted two days; much 
business was transacted and some important 
results were arrived at, of which the following 
may be mentioned :— 

Amateurs as well as professionals in the Ger- 
man empire have repeatedly expressed the wish 
that the variety of sizes for plates and papers 
should be reduced, and the replies from the 
German industry were read in the meeting with 
the result that the principal firms consented to 
make only the following sizes: 614 x9, 9x 12, 
IOX 15, 13X18, 18x 24 centimeters. But the 
other request always to state the date of manu- 
facture on the boxes and packing was refused 
by most firms. It was also announced that this 
year a complete list of dark-rooms in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland will be published, 
which list will be of advantage also to the many 
foreign amateurs spending every year some 
weeks in these picturesque countries. It 
was decided that the league should further the 
scientific activity of amateurs by running every 
year a prize-contest in such a way that all 
amateurs could participate. This big society 
has tried for some time to obtain a reduction 
in the prices of photographic paper for certain 
amateurs as has already been done for pro- 
fessionals. Up to the summer of this year it 
had not been successful and even a personal 
meeting between representatives of the amateur 
clubs and the German paper convention did not 
lead to a satisfactory agreement. A _ protest 
was then published and circulars sent to nearly 
all dealers. As a result the paper-manufac- 
turers, who had hitherto ignored suggestions 
from amateurs, arranged a meeting at which 
dealers, amateurs and manufacturers were rep- 
resented. Finally several privileges were 
granted as far as the rules of the paper conven- 
tion permitted, others being promised. This 
implies that now amateurs employing photog- 
raphy for their business, such as physicians 
and chemists, are entitled to purchase paper at 
the same reduced price as professionals. The 
latter pay for ready-cut sizes the same price 
as amateurs, but they receive a reduction on 
larger quantities in rolls and on postal cards 
in packages of one hundred and over. Other 
minor privileges were secured and the league 
is satisfied with the meeting. Again, the moral 
success is not to be underestimated, for it is the 
first time that the representatives of amateurs 
were called upon to settle an economical ques- 
tion in coéperation with the industrial class. 

It is also to be mentioned that the amateur 
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league is making efforts to get into more 
friendly touch with the society of professional 
clubs, as such a combination would be very 


valuable in certain cases. But when this ques- 
tion was discussed at the Hamburg meeting, 
there were lively disputes as to who is an 
amateur and who a professional. It was de- 
cided to settle this important question through 
legal advice, and, besides this, all photographic 
clubs were asked to give a reply before Janu- 
ary, 1911. One of the representatives called 
attention to the fact that the daily press takes 
very little notice of the doings of photographers, 
especially of amateur clubs, and it was said 
that this was the fault of the latter. For the 
future the clubs in question will constantly 
send reports to the daily press. Another sug- 
gested that the league should coéperate with 
the various municipalities as regards a syste- 
matic collection of amateur photographs show- 
ing architectural and landscape views histori- 
cally or esthetically important. Many clubs 
have already followed this course and done 
splendid work in this field. 

As is well known, science is more developed 
in Germany than anywhere else, and it is 
accordingly not surprising that photography 
has also been called upon to bear its share in 
scientific advancement. In the medical world, 
in particular, photography has been invaluable, 
and in this connection it is interesting to note 
that it was previously impossible to obtain a 
picture of the retina of the eye while the sub- 
ject was alive, for through the old eye-mirror 
reflections, which were very troublesome when 
taking pictures, were caused on the cornea. 
These and other difficulties are now removed by 
the method of the Berlin eye-specialist, Dr. 
Thorner, who placed a light near, but not in 
front of the eye, and the light-rays passed 
through a lens and were cast upon a plate of 
ground-glass. The surface of this plate is 
placed obliquely to the light and the eye re- 
flects the rays so that the back of the eye is 
illuminated. From it the rays get through the 
plate to another lens placed in front of the eve 
of the physician or of the camera. As light 
is lost in several ways a strong source of light 
is required, and only instantaneous exposures 
are possible, as it is difficult to keep the eye 
long immovable. Magnesium powder is used, 
allowing exposures of 1/30 to 1/50 of a second. 
In another direction, also, photography has 
been found useful in medical science, viz., in 
kinematography connected with Roentgen rays, 
which new science is called here Bionroent- 
genography. As early as twelve to fifteen years 
ago the first experiments were made, but im- 
mense difficulties barred the way. These have 
now been surmounted. A Mr. Dessauer con- 


nected the primary coil with some strong 
source of current by means of thin silver wire. 
The latter burnt through, causing a very effec- 
tive interruption of the current and also a 
powerful lighting of the Roentgen tube. By 
automatically shunting in new silver fuses it 


was possible to make kinematographic X-ray 
pictures of the beating human heart. 

Some time ago the writer received an invita- 
tion from Messter’s Projection Company to 
attend a public demonstration of a novel way of 
plastically representing living photographs with- 
out visible screen, an invention of a civil en- 
gineer named Engelmann, who has applied for 
a patent. This is the reason that the details 
of the somewhat sensational process cannot be 
given at present. When I took my seat with 
many other photographic experts in the bril- 
liantly-il!uminated Apollo Theatre, the curtain 
rose and we beheld a second small stage show- 
ing a portion of a column mounted on the 
ordinary stage. Presently three female figures 
(the Graces) appeared clad entirely in white 
and began to dance to the music. The illu- 
sion was perfect, for the dancers moved about 
the room like living figures, and only a little 
noise from the kinematograph gave the expert 
a clue to the production of this optical illusion. 
We found that it was a happy combination of 
kinematography with the well-known ghost per- 
formances in a magic theatre where the illusion 
is caused by the total reflection of an uncoated 
mirror. A magical scene from “Salome,” 
a boudoir scene, Last Alone,’ and other 
pieces made up the programme, which was 
excellently carried out, and was rewarded by 
great applause from the audience, which was 
in ignorance of this Startling illusion. Mr. 
Messter, trusting our discretion, allowed us to 
catch a glimpse of the modus operandi and we 
were astonished to see in what a simple way 
the first step was taken for a new and peculiar 
representation of motion-pictures. 


LONDON LETTER 


E. O. HOPPE, F. R. P. S. 


Tue Earl of Crawford presided over the 
official opening of the new London Camera 
Club on October 13 when the writer had the 
honor to show to the members and their guests 
a magnificent selection of Autochrome slides 
made by members of the Vienna Photo-Club. 
In the course of his introduction, and speaking 
of the esprit de corps which is a distinctive attri- 
bute of the Vienna club, he thought that the 
motto of the club might well be, Help One An- 
other. He expressed the hope that the kind 
action on the part of our Vienna friends in 
lending to the London Camera Club this 
unique collection may be the beginning of a 
lasting entente cordiale. He sincerely hoped 
that the members of the London club may find 
as much pleasure in receiving as in returning 
kindness not only from Vienna but from all who 
showed them courtesy and good feeling; for 
it was undoubtedly due to the good feeling and 
the sympathy amongst their members that 
the Vienna club had gained its high position 
in the estimation of all Austria. The Auto- 
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chrome slides were received with enthusiastic 
applause and the evening will be repeated, on 
which occasion ladies will be present. A num- 
ber of well-known painters were present and a 
most animated discussion followed. On the 
motion of the Earl of Crawford it was decided 
to express the club’s great indebtedness to the 
Vienna club, and to convey to them an expres- 
sion of friendship and goodwill. It is interest- 
ing to state that these slides had never before 
been lent to any one. 

There was on view on the walls of the London 
Camera Club during October and part of 
November a very interesting exhibition of 
work done by Austrian, Hungarian and German 
workers which the same writer had the pleas- 
ure and privilege to organize. Very fine prints 
are being shown by Duehkoop, Theodor and 
Oscar Hofmeister, Paul Pichier, Emil M. 
Rosenberg, Hugo Weisz and others. 

From reports just to hand I learn that the 
International Photographic Exposition at Riga 
was a decided success. There were special 
sections devoted to scientific, color and picto- 
rial photography, photographic reproduction, 
industry, literature and one which included 
views, snapshots, lantern-slides stereo- 
scopic prints. Austria, Germany, Holland, 
Sweden, Norway, Hungary, Italy, America and 
England helped to give the exposition quite a 
cosmopolitan character. England figures very 
conspicuously in the award-list. Out of a total 
of eight gold medals, four went to English 
exhibitors; and the only two grand prizes 
given also fell to English workers. Of the 
American exhibitors a gold medal was given to 
Elias Goldensky for his fine pictures, ‘Study 
in Arrangement,” “Study of a Head,” and a 
nude study of a man, which—judging from a re- 
production before me-—seems to possess rare 
tonal qualities. One has not heard very much 
of pictorial photography in Russia up to now, 
but apparently very interesting work is being 
produced there and a keen enthusiasm seems 
to prevail in photographic circles. During the 
coming season there are to be no less than two 
more international photographic expositions, 
one at Kieff and another one at Moscow. 

A very amusing announcement of a photog- 
rapher who opened a studio in —— has just 
been brought to my notice. It appeared in a 
continental daily paper, but I suppress name of 
the town and of the photographer. 

‘INSTITUTE FOR ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

“Through fifteen years’ artistic experience 
in Paris I stand on the high pedestal of Art so 
that I can produce remarkable work in photog- 
raphy. In negative-retouching, the most diffi- 
cult branch in photography, my craftsmanship 
is extraordinary. For instance, I can convert 
squinting eyes into normal ones and bad eyes 
into healthy ones. I can make ill-looking cli- 
ents well-looking, etc. Convincing examples can 
be submitted. 

“Tn order to prevent that my clientéle should 
fall into the hands of amateurs, who are stroll- 


ing about in the neighborhood, and who are 
not properly-trained photographers, but use 
high-sounding phrases, I have decided to take 
photographs at any time also outside with- 
out extra charge. I am using Shanks’s ponies 
—they eat no hay nor oats! I am _ solicit- 
ing the photographing of the schools and the 
school-children from the teachers of the neigh- 
borhood. I have renewed my photographic 
exposition, which I recommend to my esteemed 
clients. For it is always with a new pleasure 
that I shall photograph my dear clientéle. 


“ Photographic Artist and Portrait-Graveur 

sur Pierres Fines. 

“‘T possess a number of the highest awards 
received at important expositions—geld medals 
and honorary diplomas only. They can be 
shown to anybody who is interested. I live 
above the Chemist and nearly opposite the hair- 
dresser and the stores.” 

The Midland Photographic Federation is 
making steady progress in providing new fea- 
tures for the federated societies. They have 
lately instituted an exchange of prints with the 
Colonies—Victoria, Queensland, Ceylon and 
South Africa. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion and a mutual exchange is sure to be of 
great interest and assistance to all concerned. 


The Camera Club, New York 


Tue Camera Club has started its fall season 
with highly-successful meetings. On 
November 3 the regular monthly members’ 
meeting was held, at which many members 
submitted their slides for the 1910 Interchange 
set to represent the club. The following eve- 
ning Mr. George R. King delivered his lecture 
on “California,” illustrated by lantern-slides, 
to a large audience. 


Detroit Camera Club 


THE first semi-annual meeting of the Detroit 
Camera Club was held at their club rooms, 
6 Adams Avenue W., Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1910. 
Reports were read and officers were elected as 
follows: President, W. B. Wilcox; Vice- 
President, J. E. Scott; Secretary, C. J. Shower; 
Treasurer, Harold Collins. 

The advisability of making the dues 50 cents 
per month was readily approved, and the 
membership limit was fixed at fifty. 

The club, although in existence only six 
months, has been steadfast!y and enthusiasti- 
cally working for better and more artistic 
work along photographic lines; the work en- 
tered in the competitions each month mani- 
festing a higher standard of artistic photography 
for each consecutive competition. 

The meeting adjourned with refreshed en- 
thusiasm, and a very active and _ successful 
winter is anticipated by all. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


Edited by WILFRED A. FRENCH 


“Tue New SLeEp,” a picture by Thomas R. 
Hughes, forms the outside illustration this 
month. It won Honorable Mention in the 
Beginners’ Competition, ‘‘Snow-Pictures,” 
April, 1910. The true winter setting is ad- 
mirable and displays a marked degree of ar- 
tistic discretion. The pleased expression of 
“Young America” is successfully brought out 
by happy lighting and judicious development. 
Ordinarily this important feature of outdoor- 
portraiture is slighted by both beginners and 
advanced workers. Marginal brevity, at the 
base, however, mars this otherwise meritorious 
effort. Data: Camera, Graflex 3A(314x51!4); lens, 
Carl Zeiss Tessar; focal length 180 millimeters; 
time, Jan. 2, 1910, 11 A. M.; sunlight; exposure, 
1/50 second with stop F/8; Kodak film; pyro- 
soda tank-development; Velox print. 

Nearer to the hearts of our readers, perhaps, 
is the frontispiece, Notre Dame Cathedral, 
Paris—for Yule-tide is near at hand. The 
renowned edifice is seen to excellent advantage, 
the massive, square towers, the south transept 
with its turrets and circular windows, the slen- 
der, graceful spire and the lofty apse supported 
by bold, flying buttresses contribute to make 
an imposing architectural display, as - seen 
from a point on the Quai de Montebello and 
recorded by the editor. The pictorial effect 
is somewhat marred, inasmuch as the free 
space at the right should have been given to 
the opposite side of the picture, near the west 
towers. Incidentally, one cannot help regret 
that the art-loving Parisians, who, even after 
the destruction wrought during the Commune, 
were quick to restore injured public buildings 
to their former beauty, could not have raised 
sufficient funds to complete the twin towers 
by crowning them with suitable Gothic open- 
tracery spires, like those of Cologne Cathedral. 
Data: 5x 7 Folding Kodak; Voigtlander Colli- 
near lens, series III., No. 4, 77%”’ focus, used 
at F/11, about 1.30 p.m.; fairly bright; East- 
man N.C. Film ; pyro developer ; enlarged to 
11 x 14” on Eastman Royal Bromide. 

The pictures which accompany Mr. Jones’s 
article were reproduced, for the most part, 
from copies of the original prints accepted by 
the Salon jury. There was no time left to 
procure data from the authors of these prints, 
and the editor begs to refer the readers to Mr. 
Jones’s paper. 

An exception, however, is Birches,” 
by H. Oliver Bodine, page 290, one of his group 
of pictures in the Salon. The subject and 
treatment are alike unpretentious, but the 
picture evinces a sufficient degree of pictorial 
beauty and poetic feeling to warrant its ac- 
ceptance by the jury. 


Others are ‘Sunshine on Willow-Grove 
Brook” (gx14_ green-toned bromide), by 
Robert Bruce, page 274; ‘Twilight Hours” 
(6x8 platinum print), by Joseph R. Cooper, 
page 275; “‘Baby and Goldfish” (8 x 10 direct 
solio print), by C. F. Clarke, page 280 ; ‘‘The 
Castle of Shadows” (9x14 three-color gum- 
print), by H. Crowell Pepper, page 281; ‘‘Sun- 
set” (11 x 14 enlargement on gaslight paper), 
by John Chislett, page 277, and “‘The Haunted 
Room” (5x7 gaslight print), by W. and G. 
Parrish, page 286. 

The unique group of children watching a 
circus-parade on a June day in Boston last 
year, page 291, is an excellent study of juvenile 
expression. Although the sun was_ bright, 
the modeling in the faces has not been blotted 
out. It is a creditable piece of work by a staff 
photographer of the Boston Herald—kK. F. 
Harriman. Data: Camera, 4x 5 Auto Graflex; 
lens, Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5, series I.; focal 
length, 714 inches; time, June 1910, 11 A. M.; 
light, bright sun behind cloud; exposure, 1/75 
second; Sigma plate; metol-hydro developer; 
514 x 14 enlargement on P. M. C. No. 2 bromide 
paper from original negative. The artist waited 
patiently one half hour for the opportune 
moment. 

Coblenz on the Rhine, as seen from the other 
side of the river, assumes a new aspect since the 
erection of the huge monument of William I. 
Tourists traveling abroad have an easy time to 
take this picture, but a camerist on a rail- 
way train must be on the alert to seize the 
coveted opportunity. In this instance after 
stopping briefly under the frowning fortress of 
Ehrenbreitstein, the train got under way and, 
before it attained considerable speed, the 
camerist (the editor) made two exposures in 
quick succession, trying to dodge passing tele- 
graph poles; the result of the successful ex- 
posure being shown on page 292. Data: Cam- 
era, 3144x414 Weno Hawk-Eye; Voigtlander 
& Son’s Collinear lens, series 3, 5% inch focus; 
time, 2.30 Pp. M. Aug. 20, 1909; bright sun; ex- 
posure, 1/100 second with stop at F/18; East- 
man’s N. C. Film; Pyro-Metol tank-develop- 
ment; 3 x 10 enlargement on Royal Bromide. 

Sated, page 297, is an animal-study by Oscar 
de Teffé. The little rascal has had all he could 
hold; this is evident. No data. 


Our Monthly Competition 


“Returning From Market,’ by Rupert 
Bridge, page 300, merits the distinction accorded 
it by reason of the originality in composi- 
tion. The dog, in the foreground, adds to 
the animation of the scene. Without it, the 
picture would be incomplete. Data: Ross 
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Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
TESSAR LENS 


EFORE the days of lenses a wise man 
observed that “no great thing is created 
suddenly; any more than a bunch of 
grapes or a fig.” 
@ The TESSAR is not the greatest of modern 
lenses because of its name, or because it is widely 
advertised, or because it is so unusually well spo- 
ken of. The TESSAR is great because it is the 
product of long years of patient work and de- 
velopment, of experience, of scientific research, 
the product of the hands of men skilled as possi- 
bly no other makers are skilled. 
@ If you would have the most tangible evidence 
of the greatness of the TESSAR, compare its 
work, its great speed, its perfect definition, with 
other lenses. 
@ On sale by photo dealers. 
@ Set of sample prints showing scope of the 
TESSAR LENS sent on receipt of ten cents. 
@ New Photographic Lens Catalog at dealers 
or direct. 
Our Name on a Photographic Lens, Micro- 
scope, Field Glass, Laboratory Apparatus, 
Engineering or any other Scientific In- 
strument is our Guarantee. 


Bausch lomb Optical ©. 


YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON ROCHESTER. FRANKFORT 


Miniature Camera 


Many a choice subject is lost because a 
camera is not at hand: charming bits of 
landscape, sketches of human nature, 
animal life, street scenes, etc. It may be 
inconvenient in many instances to carry 
a large camera, but there is never an 
occasion when a small, convenient, effi- 
cient camera like this new Goerz crea- 
tion need be left at home. As its name 


“Vest Pocket” 


TENAX 


implies, it is so small that it is readily car- 
ried in a vest pocket where its presence 
is no more noticeable than a timepiece. 
The small negatives, 1$x 2$ inches, made with this 
camefa, are of such exceptional quality as to permit 
beautiful enlargements up to 16 x 20 inches. Six 
light nickel plateholders in purse case are regularly 
furnished with each camera. 
This camera is furnished with either a Goerz Dagor 
or Syntor lens of 3 inches focus and has an accurate 
shutter for time or instantaneous exposures of 3 to 
100th part of a second; also has direct view-finder 
and focusing dial. _ It may be used as a fixed focus 
camera or may be focused on ground glass. 
Why not treat yourself to one of these handy pocket 
editions or give your best friend a pleasant surprise 
with a present of one? 

Write for free Catalog describing in detail and 

showing many pictures made with the Vest Pocket 

enax, or if you are interested in our full 


line, send 6 cents in stamps for our beautiful 
general catalog. Either catalog free at dealers. 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


Office and Factory, New Address 
317-323 East 34th St. New York City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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AEROPLANE 


= PHOTOGRAPHIC 
OUTFITS 
Bargain List No. 121 
Now ready Send stamp 
WILLOUGHBY & 


A SQUARE DEAL 
814 Broadway - N.Y. 


CLUB-OFFERS 


To Photo - Journals 
and 


Popular Magazines 
Filled promptly and at lowest prices by 


PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street - 
Quotations on request Boston, U.S. A. 


THE HALF- 
TONES OF THE 
SEVENTH 
SALON AND THE 
GUILD PRIZES 
IN THIS ISSUE 
WERE MADE BY 
ESSEX 
ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 
234 

mm CONGRESS ST. 

BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Facsimile 
Reproductions 


Of Rare 
Works of Art 


of ancient marbles, stone, old carvings, bronzes, ete. Executed with astonishing fidelity 


AT VERY SMALL COST 
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Symmetrical lens, 4144” focus, used at stop 


F/11; negative on 314” Ilford Rapid 
plate; time, July about 3 P.M.; exposure, 1/25 
second; bright sun; pyro-ammonia developer; 
print, a P. M. C. rough bromide, enlarged with 
Pocket Premo, 32 candle-power electric light, 
through two sheets of ground-glass. 

Sheep-pictures figured largely in this con- 
test and, while the arrangement of the flock 
in Mr. Phister’s landscape, page 304, is along 
familiar lines, the simple beauty of the back- 
ground, with its quietly-marked atmospheric 
effect accompanying the receding planes, har- 
monizes admirably with the principal theme. 
Data: Taken June 20, 1910, 6 P.M.; bright light; 
R. R. lens; stop U.S. 4; exposure, 1/10 second; 
4x5 Standard Polychrome plate; pyro de- 
veloper print enlarged on Royal bromide 
paper. 

The average portrayal of a haying-scene is 
so stereotyped that it now fails to excite much 
enthusiasm. The picture by William Span- 
ton, however, page 303, shows a tendency to 
avoid the commonplace, and a new interest is 
imparted to this popular summer-theme; yet 
it may be long before Mr. Spanton will produce 
a picture equal in pictorial beauty to his “‘Sun- 
light on the Snow,” published in PHoTto—ERA 
for July, and a gem of the Seventh American 
Salon. Data not available. 

Although it is straight, unaltered photo- 
graphy, “Contentment” by Dr. Farmer, page 
306, possesses a greater degree of pictorial merit 
than the average pastoral of the advanced 
school, which only too often throws logical ar- 
rangement to the winds. Here we have a com- 
position of rare charm—a delightful presenta- 
tion of a real summer-day. Although the 
workmanship is well-nigh perfect, it is not 
obtrusive. No data. 

As has already been stated, sheep-pictures 
have no reason for being unless they possess 
exceptional merit. ‘Sheep and Lambs,” F. B. 
Hodges, page 306, certainly belong to this 
class. The stillness and mystery of daybreak 
are finely suggested, and the pictorial qualities 
assert themselves convincingly. Data: cam- 
era, 5x 7 Century Grand; B. & L. Plastigmat 
lens, 84 inch focus; stop F/6.8; April, 7 A. M.; 
cloudy day; exposure, 1/25 second; seed Non- 
Halation plate; hydroquinone developer; plat- 
inum print. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue last quarterly contest, ‘Favorite Pets,” 
proved to be very popular. The variety of 
subjects, too, was noteworthy, the favorite 
pets being represented by numerous species 
of the animal kingdom, such as birds, chickens, 
ducks, squirrels, cats, dogs, horses, monkeys, 
bears and alligators. When one considers to 


what extent poor “‘Puss’’ has been exploited by 
the photographer, for commercial purposes, a 
photograph now fails to excite our curiosity 
unless it be original or exceptionally pleasing. 
But in spite of the vast number of cat-pictures 


that have been produced, few, indeed, possess 
artistic or technical merit. 

In his ‘‘ Princess Weetamoe,”’ page 314, Mr. 
Black has achieved a distinct success in animal- 
portraiture. The pose is easy, natural and 
captivating. The interest centres in the beau- 
tiful creature’s face, which is appealingly ex- 
pressive. The lighting, exposure and other 
technical features are above reproach, and the 
result merits unstinted praise. Data: Lens, 
1c Zeiss Tessar, 10” focus; used at F/8; ex- 
posure 1/50 second; Seed 27 plate, 5 x 7; time, 
July 15, 1910, at 10 A.M.; the animal was posed 
out of doors, on the parapet of a second-story 
veranda, in direct sunlight; hydro-metol de- 
veloper (Eastman’s); print, Aristo Carbon 
Sepia 5x7. The lower portion of back-ground 
was composed of trees, but out of focus, and 
the sky-portion was etched out on the negative; 
thus the space behind the cat was made uni- 
formly dark. 

Yes; ‘‘San,” page 313, is a real, live dog. We 
have Mr. Schulz’s word for it. Besides, the 
same animal figures in other pictures sub- 
mitted by this Guilder. The animated ex- 
pression of the fluffy creature, as well as the 
admirable technique, entitle the picture to dis- 
tinction. Data: Taken June 15, 1910, bright 
sunlight; 4x5 Barnet Super-Speed Ortho 
plate; Cooke lens, series IV., 8’ focus; stop 
F/5.6; exposure 1/220 second; amidol de- 
veloper; print, enlargement on Royal Bromide 
paper. 

From a little pet dog to a large, coarse brute 
is considerable of a step. Page 314. Some 
persons may think it strange that a yoke of 
oxen could be an object of attachment. No 
doubt the driver is humane and bestows upon 
his faithful workers a tender care and sym- 
pathy; confessedly, a little uncommon. The 
photographer, Miss I. Robinson, is to be com- 
mended for contributing so interesting a pic- 
ture, and one which is a credit to her technical 
skill. Like the winners of the two higher prizes 
in this contest, she cannot be regarded as a 
beginner in the fullest sense. They are favored 
by the easy conditions of these particular com- 
petitions and, hereafter, the beginners’ contests 
will be closed to them. Data: No. 2 Bull’s Eye 
Kodak; Eastman’s N. C. Film; exposure 
made early afternoon in August; enlargement 
on Cyko paper with Eastman’s Kodak enlarg- 
ing-camera. 

“A Ribbon of Kittens,” page 305, by H. 
Romeyn, is a very pleasing and_ successful 
arrangement. It is also a thoroughly satis- 
factory technical effort. Data: Seed Non- 
Halation Ortho plate; one second exposure in 
the open at noon; pyro developer, tank; 
printing-medium, Royal Nepera, redeveloped. 

In “Feathered Pets,” page 319, F. E. Lud- 
lum has an exceptionally good example of out- 
door genre, made in full sunlight. It closely 
resembles the work of an expert, for pose, illu- 
mination, exposure and chemical effect are 
above reproach. Data: Used a 4x5 Auto- 
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Graflex camera; time, 3 P. M., March 23, ’o9; 
Goerz Dagor lens, No. 2; stop, F /6.8; exposure, 
1/60 second, with focal-plane shutter; light, 
weak sun; plate, Standard Polychrome; hydro- 
metol developer; print, Azo D Hard. 

Mr. Itow, evidently an experienced user of 
the camera, has treated the subject with con- 
siderable originality. It is a vigorous diver- 
sion in chiaroscuro, being managed with due 
artistic judgment. The artlessness or spon- 
taneity of the composition forms one of its chief 
attractions and suggests, in no small degree, 
a pleasing national trait. Data: Lens and 
camera, 4x 5 Auto-Graflex with B. & L. Zeiss 
Tessar No. 2 B, 61% inch focus; stop, F/6.3; 
1/100 second with focal-plane shutter; date and 
light, Sept. 2 P.m., bright sun. Premo Film 
Pack; metol-pyro ‘developer; print, enlarge- 
ment on Eastman Royal Bromide Paper from 
4X5 negative and redeveloped. 


Our Insert 

Wuen in London, last September, the edi- 
tor was privileged to see the wonderful print of 
the group of men constituting the backbone of 
the British Empire—the directors of the Bank 
of England—by Reginald Craigie. He at once 
resolved to procure a replica of this remarkable 
picture which hangs in the Secretary’s private 
office of the huge, granite treasury, opposite 
the Mansion House; but every effort, including 
even a personal appeal of Mr. Craigie, proved 
ineffectual. It was stated that the publication 
of the picture portraying these lords of finance 
was not to be permitted, in any circumstances, 
this privilege being denied even to the great 
English illustrated weeklies. 

As a last resource the editor invoked the in- 
fluence of the American Embassy. After con- 
siderable delay word came that the editor’s 
request would be granted if it were endorsed 
by the President of the United States or the 
Secretary of State. It was some time before 
the editor found courage to take the necessary 
steps in an enterprise requiring no little diplo- 
macy. Suffice it to say that the official docu- 
ment arrived from Washington, and it was for- 
warded to London. At last Mr. Craigie was 
permitted to prepare for publication in PHoto- 
ERA MaGazine a replica of the original print, 
also a print on smooth paper suitable for re- 
production. Both were received by the editor 
in due season. 

The picture is unquestionably one of the most 
successful ever taken of a large body of men. 
The mechanical difficulties attending the ar- 
rangement of lighting and posing a group of this 
magnitude, in a poorly-lighted room, have long 
been recognized by expert photographers, and, 
to overcome them, flash-light has been pressed 
into service, but rarely with success. Our 
readers are doubtless familier with the ghastly 
appearance of groups photographed in this 
manner, as_ well as_ the _horribly-distorted 
features of individuals unfortunate enough to 
be included near the margins of the plate. In 


order to secure good illumination, pose and 
correct drawing of each member of a large 
group, certain photographic firms, notably 
James Notman & Son, resorted to the expe- 
dient of composite pictures. This required 
uncommon skill and experience, also consider- 
able time, as each person was photographed 
separately in the studio. His picture was 
carefully cut out and placed in its proper 
position on the large design with the archi- 
tectural surroundings which had previously 
been drawn by a skilled artist. The original 
was afterwards rephotographed, and copies 
distributed among the members of the group. 
Of course the chief draw-back in such composite 
pictures was the lighting of the individual 
figures, which, in most cases, did not corre- 
spond with that which illuminated the interior 
design. 

Mr. Craigie’s work is, therefore, all the more 
praise-worthy, The large and imposing Di- 
rectors’ Room is represented in its true archi- 
tectural proportions. There is not the least 
unnatural perspective, which cannot be avoided 
with the use of a wide-angle lens; indeed, Mr. 
Craigie with commendable judgment, employed 
an objective of an entirely different type. The 
arrangement of this group of 25 financiers is 
admirable and consistent, and the portrait of 
each member of this remarkable group is said to 
be excellent. The half-tone reproduction was 
made from the replica of the original print— 
which measures 13” x 18’, and was on medium 
rough bromide paper, and the result is less 
satisfactory than if the smooth print had been 
used for this purpose, but the shadows were less 
transparent than in the other print. Mr. 
Craigie deserves the utmost praise for his re- 
markable success; and among the master-pieces 
of British photographic art this famous group of 
Reginald Craigie’s will occupy a conspicuous 
place. 

Data: whole-plate camera 6144 x 814; Goerz 
lens, 11 inch focus, used at stop F/11; time, 
June, 12 noon; light, sunny; illumination, day- 
light aided by flash-light; exposure, 30 seconds; 
61% x 8% Imperial plate; pyro-metol developer; 
printing medium, 13x18 bromide enlarge- 
ment from original 614 x 81 negative. 


Formula for Sepia Paper 


Ammonium chloride............. 93 
soaium Carbonate .............. 31 5 
Sodium phosphate ............ 30 grains 
Potasium bichromate, 10% solu- 


After drying, the paper is sensitized in: 


1% ounce 
81% ounces 


The paper may be deeply printed, treated in 
a salt bath, and fixed in a 15% hypo solution. 
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MONOX 
Bromide Paper 


Made in Six Surfaces: 
No. 2, Monox Velours 
A smooth surface with a slight sheen. 
No. 3, Monox Rough 
A pure white, heavy stock with a rough surface. 
No. 4, Monox Gloss 
A medium weight paper with a high gloss surface. 
No. 5, Monox Matte 
A medium weight stock with dead matte surface. 
No. 6, Monox Lustre 


A semi-matte surface resembling collodion matte printing- 
out paper in the appearance of the finished print. 


No. 7, Monox Buff 


A heavy, rough, cream or buff colored stock. Very artistic 
for either portraits or views, especially in sepias. 


Best for Enlargements 


MONOxX is recognized everywhere as the most 
satisfactory paper on the market for enlargements. 


See the Defender “Tipster” for detailed 
information—free on request 


DEFENDER Puoto Co. 
Argo Park - Rochester, N. Y. 


BRANCHES IN 


Boston New York Philadelphia Pittsburg Cleveland 
Cincinnati Chicago St. Louis Minneapolis 
San Francisco and Toronto 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 
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DAY’S WHITE PASTE 


is scientifically prepared — especially for fine Photography and Art-work 


Never Spots because it is absolutely neutral— cannot in- 
jure the finest paper or fabric. 


Never Wrinkles because it is milled to the smoothness of 
a cream, the fineness of the particles ensuring its 


\ WHITE Perfect Adhesive-Quality 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS. Remains in perfect condition until wholly used up, which makes it 


BOTTLERS & NEWSPA™ the cheapest you can buy; in addition, you get more in a package. 


Day’s 4-pint, 1-pint and 1-quart jars hold full 10, 20 and 4o 
ounces—not 8, 15 and 32, respectively. You get most for your 
money in the 6-lb. and 12-lb. pails. 6-lb. pail $1.00. 


FREE SAMPLE SENT ON REQUEST 
DIAMOND PASTE COMPANY. 70 Hamilton Si., ALBANY, N.Y. 


Daguerreotypes Restored 
By BALDWIN COOLIDGE 
Photographic Specialist 


410a Boylston Street - Boston, Mass. 
Room 3 


WHILE THEY LAST 
KLARY’S PORTRAIT-LIGHTING at $1.00 


A valuable work illustrating fully and clearly just how 
to make all kinds of lightings by daylight or artificial 
light. Sent postpaid. Address 


PHOTO-ERA - 383 Boylston Street, Boston 


THE LABEL ON A BOX OF PLATES 


is thrown away with the cover, but 


THE QUALITY IT REPRESENTS MUST 
BE IN THE PLATES THEMSELVES. 


It’s only when this quality equals every claim sug- 
gested by the label that the latter has any value. 
THE HAMMER LABEL STANDS 
FOR QUALITY and the 


HAMMER PLATES 


possess it every time. Their strong points are 
speed, latitude, freedom from fog and from tend- 
ency to frill. 


Enjoying the Michelman Studio-Album 
These superb books are made of the finest paper in two 
shades of brown, interleaved with Japanese parchment 
paper, bound in strong buckram. Size 12 x 17, with 12 
leaves. Price $1.50 each; $15.00 per dozen, F.O.B. N. Y. 


7 oh “ All orders for less than a dozen to be accompanied with 
Hammer's little book, A Short Talk 


on Negative- Making,” mailed free ART-PORTFOLIOS FOR 
DELIVERING PHOTOGRAPHS 


HAMMER DRY- PLATE Made of fine leather, cloth and fancy papers, Hold 


¢ OMPANY from 1 to 12 prints. 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 106-108 = B. MICHELMAN 
- ixth Avenue - New York 


REG TRADE MARK 
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A Distinction with a Difference 


THERE are still workers who do not seem to 
know the difference between an amateur and a 
tyro or novice. Among the many photographs 
received by PHoTo-ERA some are accompanied 
by letters of an apologetic character, in which 
the contributor refers to himself as ‘“‘only an 
amateur.” Only recently a contributor criti- 
cised himself on the score that he was “‘a perfect 
amateur at making pictures.” 

It is hoped that before long amateur workers 
will realize the difference between professional 
and amateur, and expert or advanced workers 
and novices. This differentiation applies also 
to other pursuits, such as music, painting, 
sculpture and elocution. 


A Few Choice Commodities 


Ir is a source of genuine satisfaction to the 
consumer when even necessities of minor im- 
portance respond readily and efliciently to his 
needs. Let us cite a few. 

It is indeed a pleasure to have about the 
office and the home such a really delightful 
commodity as Day’s White Paste. It is facile 
and smooth in application, firm in adhesion 
and admirable in keeping-qualities. Once ac- 
customed to it the user will care for no other. 
A trial will convince. 

Eberhard Faber’s Mongol Pencils are an- 
other joy. They are a reliable American prod- 
uct and possess all the valuable properties of a 
strictly high-class lead-pencil. 

For years photographic experts have been 
investigating the blotter problem, and arrived 
at the conclusion that none approaches the 
“World Blotters” for finish, utility and, above 
all, absolute freedom from chemical impurities 
which, as is well known, imperil the permanence 
of the photographic print. 


American Pictorialists Excel 


THE European photographic press, the Con- 
tinental journals in particular, are enthusiastic 
in their praise of American pictorial workers. 

A recent issue of the Wiener Mitteilungen 
(Vienna News) speaks in terms of high praise 
of the winter-pictures of John Chislett, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and J. H. Field, of Berlin, 
Wis., who had prints at the recent International 
Photographic Exhibition at Budapest. 

In commenting upon the artistic individuality 
of these two well-known workers—who have 
contributed liberally to the pictorial pages of 
Puoto-Era in the past—our cotemporary pays 
them an exceptionally high tribute, and holds 
up their work as worthy of emulation by its 
readers on the Continent. 


Mr. Stieglitz’s Last Thrust 


Now will you be good! Another letter—the 
sixth—has left the active press of Photo-Seces- 
sionism. It is from the trenchant pen of the 
leader of this coterie, Mr. Alfred Stieglitz. He 
is in real earnest this time and finds an oppor- 
tunity metaphorically to flay alive the editor 
of The Amateur Photographer. 

As we are all human and bound to err, might 
it not be well to suggest that the illustrations 
of Camera Work be separately, instead of col- 
lectively, protected by an International copy- 
right? Then the offense of reproducing pro- 
miscuously any of the contents of Camera Work 
would be more obvious than it is now, and the 
act would become a serious misdemeanor. 


Retouching in Six Lessons 


One day not long ago, a young lady entered 
our office and asked if she might wait there until 
the return of a professional retoucher who has his 
studio on the floor above. During the in- 
terval she inquired about the professional stand- 
ing and the attainments of the gentleman in 
question, and, after being satisfied on these 
points, remarked that she expected to learn 
the art of retouching in six lessons. Now, we 
have many times been astonished by the 
thoughtless way in which novices speak of the 
art of retouching, but we never before met any 
one who had so little appreciation of the diffi- 
culties in the way of attaining excellence. 
Further conversation revealed that she thought 
these six lessons would fit her to execute orders 
for high-class studios. She simply did not 
realize that the art requires familiarity with 
freehand drawing, some knowledge of surface- 
anatomy, even more of psychology (with re- 
gard to the meaning of the lines of the face), 
appreciation of light-and-shade, unceasing 
observation, and constant practice. Nor did 
she know that retouching is rather severe in its 
strain on the eyes of the operator and demands 
perfect firmness and deftness of touch. 

The artistic retoucher must have all these 
qualifications and more, to say nothing of the 
artistic sense to judge what to let alone. If 
retouching were, as this young woman imagined, 
nothing more than the placing of fine dots, 
lines, and cross-hatchings of graphite on the 
surface of the negative, it would still be only the 
exceptionally apt pupil who could learn even 
such rudiments in six lessons. But when one 
considers the use of the etching-knife, it 


gives one reason to pause to consider whether 
the pursuit of this specialty is one to be lightly 
and thoughtlessly undertaken by persons not 
having special qualifications. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 


Bromide Enlarging 


THE attention of our readers is called to the 
article by our associate editor, Mrs. Wade, in 
this month’s Round Robin Guild, on Bromide 
Enlarging. So many orders for back-numbers 
containing a former article on this topic came 
to this office that the edition was soon exhausted, 
and it became necessary to print a new article. 
Those of our readers who sent stamps for the 
January 1907 issue and have not yet received 
copies will have their orders filled with the cur- 
rent issue of PHoto-ERA. 


The Round Robin Guild Exhibition 
Pictures 


SECRETARIES of Camera Clubs are requested 
to apply to the Editor of PHoro-Era for unas- 
signed dates for the prize-winning pictures in 
the Round Robin Guild Contests for 1908 and 
1909. These interesting collections are now on 
their rounds among the Camera Clubs and are 
attracting favorable comment from the mem- 
bers. The pictures for 1909 were started in 
February, 1910, after the close of the Decem- 
ber Contest on Jan. 31, 1910, and the 1910 
pictures will be available in February, ro11. 

These collections, representing as they do 
the pick of many hundreds of pictures annually 
submitted to our jury, form a very instructive 
and pleasing object-lesson for aspiring pictorial- 
ists. They represent no school or clique, and 
contain examples of all sorts of photography 
from the “straight,” technically perfect print 
to the broad, painter-like “impression.” 


The Power of the Camera 


Ir seems as if Mr. McFarland’s article on 
“Photography and Civic Improvement” is 
meeting a real need. Elsewhere in this issue 
will be found a letter from a member of the 
Grand Rapids Camera Club telling what his 
organization has been doing. We learn with 
much satisfaction that the City of Boston is 
now availing itself of the power of the camera 
in the campaign of the Board of Health against 
the unsanitary milk-dipper. The inspectors of 
milk are accompanied on their rounds by a 
photographer, who, by means of flash-light 
exposures, catches the small milk-dealers un- 
awares and produces startling evidence of the 
danger to public health lurking in the milk- 
cooler and the dipper. We had the pleasure 
to inspect many of the photographs recently, and 
they tell much more plainly than words could 
do how necessary it is to restrict the sale of 
milk to bottles filled at the milk-depot. 


Photographic Club of Baltimore 


At the regular monthly business meeting on 
November 1, an exhibition of Interchange 
lantern-slides was given. The members are 
showing great interest this fall in all depart- 
ments of the club’s activities. 


Mr. Williar’s One-Man Show 


Mr. Harry D. Writriar of the Baltimore 
Camera Club writes us that he has been re- 
quested by F. C. Beach, for the Camera Club 
of New York, to give a one-man exhibit of his 
work. He is now preparing an exhibit of be- 
tween 70 and 80 prints, which will be shown in 
the gallery of the club during December. The 
New Yorkers are to be congratulated on ob- 
taining so large and interesting a collection, 
and the example they set should be followed 
by camera clubs in other cities. The one-man 
show is very popular in London, and certainly 
the lessons to be learned from the study of a 
man’s work are more easily apprehended from a 
large number of prints than from one or two 
examples in a general exhibition. 


New Photographic Specialists 


THE latest accession from the ranks of the ex- 
pert amateurs to those of the professionals who 
make some one or more branches of photography 
a special field is the new firm of Stark and Bell 
of 5 and 7 East 42d Street, New York City. 
The firm is composed of Ferdinand Stark and G. 
Clinton Bell, both well-known members of the: 
Camera Club, and the latter particularly 
familiar to readers of PHoto—Era through his 
pictures, which we have had the privilege of 
publishing from time to time. The last ex- 
ample of this talented worker’s skill will be 
found in the November issue, being an honor- 
able mention print in the Marine Competition 
and being entitled, “Battleship Saluting.” Mr 
Bell’s skill in the handling of carbon, gum, and 
oil will be at the service of the photographic 
public, as he proposes to make prints for ama- 
teurs from their own negatives in all these 
mediums. In addition, the firm is prepared 
to give instruction in all branches of photo- 
graphy. The leading specialty, however, will 
be copying paintings, engravings and other 
difficult subjects; although the photo-finishing 
field will receive almost equal attention, only 
the highest grade of work being done. The 
past achievements of both these artists is suffi- 
cient guaranty that the work done by their 
firm will be greatly superior to the average, and 
we wish them unqualified success in an under- 
taking which should be popular. 
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‘TABLOID’ 


(TRADE MARK) 


PHOTO. CHEMICALS 


Pure and vigorous, yield fresh solutions 
instantly, without weighing or waste. 


BRAND 


Fewer failures; better successes. 
No1.15c. SPECIMEN SETS wo. 2. 30c. 
Contains materials for Contains materials for 8 oz. 
8 oz. Metol-Quinol ALL DEALERS Metol-Quinol Developer ; 

24 oz. Sepia Toning; 10 0z. 
Toning for prints, enlarge- Gold Toning; 40z.Reducer, 


ments, etc. 
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Write for helpful Booklet, ‘‘How and Why in Photography” 


Puo. 465 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (P. Dept.) 35, 37 & 39, West Thirty-third St. (Near Fifth Avenue), 


New York City 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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Photography 


Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 
Engravers and 3-Color Operators Earn $20 to$50O Per Weck. 
Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Established 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted In securin geod positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interested. 

Illinois College of Photography or } 910 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo-Engraving } Effingham, Ill. 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 


POST-CARD 
VIEWS 


. of your own city made to order in“ 
‘colors, 
HAND-COLORED 


2 colors, $5.00 for 1,000 
Made from any fair photograph 
and delivered in two to three 

weeks. Send for samples 

Valentine, Easter, Florals, 
Comics, etc. From maker to 


dealer 
National Colortype Co. 
Dept. 2 Cincinnati. O. 


SPECIAL 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


614 x 814 Sepia Enlargement 
made from your negative on 
finest double-weight paper, 
mounted on triple Limp Art 
Mounts complete with 10x12 In- 
gento Lock-joint Mission Frame 
by express prepaid for 85c. 

A $2.00 value sold on the 
“Money back if you want it” 
plan. 


H. OLIVER BODINE THE PHOTO-CRAFTS SHOPS 
Keeper of the Shops Department F, Racine, Wis. 


Photographers Should Not 
Fail to Visit 


B. F. KEITH'S BIJOU THEATRE 


545 Washington St., Boston, U.S. A. 
B. F. KEITH, Proprietor 
Open from 9 a.m. to 10.30 p.m. 

9 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., 10 cts. ; 1.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m., 20 cts. 
JOSEPHINE CLEMENT, Manager 
High-class motion-pictures and stereopticon views relating 
to current events and matters of local interest. Excellent 
music, vocal and instrumental. A per it stock pany 
will produce a one-act play as part of the program. 

Change of bill weekly 


WE BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE 


2 | Second-hand Cameras and Lenses. 
4 Carry a full line of latest Kodaks, Cen- 
Ma Ps Sos tury, Premo and Graflex ; also supplies. 
beats Send for Bargain-list 
GLOECKNER & NEWBY 
‘ 171 Broadway. New York City 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


LANTERN -SLIDES COLORED 
Finest Quality of Work $5.00 a dozen 
Shdes made to order from negatives, photographs, 
half-tones, drawings, etc. Samples sent. 
EDWARD LITTLE ROGERS 
Box 2899 Boston, Massachusetts 


SECOND-HAND LENSES 
ALL MAKES AND SIZES 


Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


St. Louis-Hyatt Photo-Supply Co. 
St. Louis, Missouri 


-PHOTO- 
Higgins’ | MOUNTER 
PASTE 


The kind you are sure to use 
with continuous satisfaction 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


The Right Kind of a SHUTTER 


DOES ITS WORK SMOOTHLY, AND DOES IT EVERY 

TIME. The right kind of a shutter is an insurance against 

annoyance and delay. A shutter that has the endorsement 

of years of usage by thousands of the best photographers is 

pretty certain to be about the best obtainable. Such a one is 


PACKARD-IDEAL 


It is made in all sizes and styles for time and instantaneous 
exposures, and each one is sold under an ABSOLUTE GUAR- 
anTy. Write for a booklet describing the various styles. 
All dealers carry them, and remember, they are manufac- 
tured only by 


MICHIGAN PHOT O-SHUTTER CO. 


206 East Water Street, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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The Amateur’s Opportunity 
Pnroto-Era has strongly emphasized the 


exceptional opportunities presented to the 
amateur worker to do good in various ways. 
He also owes a duty to the community in which 
he lives, and he should publish to the world, 
by means of his technical and artistic ability, 
the attractive places of his locality. On the 
other hand, if his town or city is careless con- 
cerning the appearance and sanitary condition 
of public grounds, the amateur’s duty is clear. 
By means of his camera he can demonstrate 
to the public the shortcomings of the authorities 
and, by persistent publicity, enforce a change 
for the better. 

At the editor’s suggestion Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland wrote for the October PHoto—ERA a 
strong plea for civic improvement, which, to- 
gether with an editorial in the same issue, has 
produced a very favorable impression among 
amateurs throughout the country. The editor 
has received a number of letters showing the 
interest that is being taken by amateur workers, 
either collectively—as camera clubs—or as 
individuals—in this important movement. 
One of these letters is printed herewith: 


Mr. Wilfred A. French, 
Editor of PHoto-Era, 

Dear Sir:—T was interested in the article in 
your October number by Mr. McFarland, on 
Civic Photography, as we in our Camera Club 
have carried the same idea out to a more de- 
cided conclusion. 

“Our city, on two occasions, has had men 
here to hold revivals for Civic betterment and, 
for use in these largely-attended meetings, they 
needed lantern-slides showing our best and 
worst conditions to force the idea home to our 
own people how they could improve the city 
in certain ways. 

“The whole project, of subjects to be taken 
and slides to be made, was passed up to the 
local Camera Club, which decided that the 
choice of locations to be taken was too uncertain 
a task to be begun in any haphazard way. 

“To get the best results we secured fifty (50) 
vest-pocket memorandum-books, at the rate 
of two for five cents, and at one of the meetings 
of the club these were filled with head-lines on 
the various pages with the subjects desired, viz. 


Most attractive factory-grounds. 
Best-appearing streets. 
Best-kept alleys. 

Best view of river-front. 

Best vacant lots. 


“These subjects also at their worst; also 
beauty-spots and eye-sores, such as parks and 
bill-boards, and then the remaining pages for 
any ideas along these lines. 

“These 50 booklets were distributed among 
as many members of the Board of Trade com- 
mittees and Camera Club members, to be 
used for two weeks and returned. They came 


back full of ideas, and, while many had voted 
for the same spots, others had found worse ones. 

“One gentleman in the Gas Company had 30 
inspectors in his charge, and he had them note 
the things wanted, and eventually returned an 
elaborate canvass of the city in very neatly 
typewritten pages. 

“One man called attention to 21 projecting 
signs from a single office-building, and another 
found a street-corner where 40 telegraph-poles 
could be taken in one view. 

“The Camera Club members divided up this 
material, revisited all locations, took a final 
choice of best and worst and then completed 
a set of 110 lantern-slides that were eye-openers. 
The Jecturer shows us what other cities had to 
offer, and then occasionally dropped in local 
lantern-slides that brought out many a laugh, 
and an occasional blush for our city. 

“Already much: has been done to improve or 
remove the disagreeable, and the good work 
is still going on. Possibly this idea could be 
used by other Clubs elsewhere. 

“Yours very truly, 
“George E. Fitch. 

“Member of Grand Rapids Camera Club.” 


The Ethics of Street-Photography 


“ Editor of PHoto-Era, Dear Sir:— 

“ The following question of ethics is one which 
has often troubled me and which I have never 
seen adequately discussed in print. I there- 
fore submit it to you. 

“T am an enthusiastic hand-camera amateur, 
being the owner of a 4A Kodak, which is capable 
of producing excellent results, within its limi- 
tations. [ have a, penchant for street work, 
which, after unconventional portrait effects, 
seems to me to yield a greater degree of pictorial 
effect than most other subjects open to the 
photographer. I am, however, seriously em- 
barrassed in my own conscience whenever I 
turn my camera upon those who, on their own 
business intent, have, it seems to me, a legiti- 
mate right to preserve their own countenances 
to their own posterity. A photograph of a 
scene in a shopping-district, for instance, will 
likely include the figures of somebody's wife 
and daughters, and frequently these figures will 
show large enough upon the plate to consti- 
tute stolen portrait-presentments. Personally, 
I should have vigorous objection should some 
wandering knight of the camera thus add 
members of my family to his gallery of pictures, 
and I have always the feeling that this attitude 
is to be found also in the minds of my unwilling, 
or at least, unwitting subjects: frequently the 
developing-tray will bring to light an expression 
of countenance which leaves scant doubt as 
to the inward resentment of the photographed 
individuals. Nor am I, at such times, alto- 


gether without fear that someone, braver than 
the rest, may seize upon the opportunity to 
wreck the apparatus, if not the person, of the 
over-bold photographer. 
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“How far is one justified in taking such li- 
cense ? I have heard the question answered by 
the statement that the matter resolves itself 
into one of good taste, but I cannot accept such 
an evasion as satisfactory. I am of the opinion 
that viewed strictly from the standpoint of 
taste, the whole proceeding constitutes ex- 
tremely bad taste ; the question is rather one 
of whether bad taste in such a cause is excusable 
on the ground of the impersonality of the result. 

“T should be glad to hear from PHoTO-ERA 
upon this subject. 

“Yours very truly, 
AUBREY LANSTON.” 


[We think that in photographing street 
scenes where people move about in a general 
way you are justified in suppressing any con- 
scientious scruples regarding publicity of the 
persons included in a view. So long as they 
are on the street and willing to be gazed at, 
private individuals mingling with the crowd 
ought to find no fault if they, accidentally, 
form a part of the picture and you issue the 
result of your artistic activity merely as such 
and not with any intention to emphasize the 
personality of any individual. Your policy 


in this matter deserves emphatic commenda- 
tion, as it is quite unusual for photographers 
to entertain any such public-spirited feeling 
as in your case.—Editor PHoto-FERa.] 


A Highly Unnecessary Failure 
F. A. WAuGH 


It is always pleasant to report on photo- 
graphic successes, but it is equally useful to 
learn by means of failures. 

In a recent photographic trip which I made 
through Europe, I made a silly and useless 
blunder which caused me much annoyance 
and spoiled me several plates. I had some 
exposed plates of which I was very choice. 
Wishing to bring these home with particular 
care, I packed them with paper, placing a 
good liberal sheet between each two plates. 
Any boy should have known better, of course, 
than to have used printed newspaper for this 
purpose, but I did not. The result was, natu- 
rally, that the negatives showed the printing 
on them when they were developed. 

I have been interested to know the reason for 
this, but have not yet found anyone to give me 
a satisfactory explanation, though I have con- 
sulted both a physicist and a chemist. The 
physicist says the result is due to the chemical 
action of the printers’ ink upon the film. The 
chemist says that it is probably the physical 
action of the ink on the film. The latter as- 
sumption seems to me to be more probable. 
The black ink would of course absorb light, 
and the actinic action of this light as the paper 
lay applied directly to the film might be just 
the same as the regular exposure of a film to 
light through a lens. 

At any rate, whatever the explanation, it is 


mighty bad practice to pack undeveloped nega- 
tives between sheets of printed paper. 


{Mr. Waugh’s experience is one which we 
should have thought most unlikely to happen, 
since all the plate-makers’ manuals contain 
warnings against such a practice. The editor 
has known of instances as far back as twenty- 
five years ago, but he then found that a chemi- 
cally pure paper, such as the well-known Saxe 
paper, obtainable through any good stock-house, 
is perfectly safe. Rice-paper, also, might be 
used if it seemed necessary to separate the plates 
for fear that excessive heat might cause the 
gelatine to soften enough to stick the plates 
together. The photographer on tour should 
save his plate-boxes and the original wrapping- 
paper, and repack the exposed plates just as 
they were put up at the factory.—Editor.] 


With our Correspondents 


Tr is always refreshing to have letters like 
the ones which we quote herewith. One ad- 
vertiser writes: 

“T am perfectly satisfied that my present 
advertisement is bringing results through 
your columns and I have a number of letters 
received from customers obtained through 
you. They were written voluntarily and I 
prize them very highly.” 

Another advertiser, replying to our letter re- 
quiring a guaranty of the chemical purity 
of the mounting-papers which he wished to 
advertise, said, ‘“‘I sometimes wonder if the 
interest you are taking in behalf of the readers 
of your magazine is appreciated by many of 
them. In our dealing with the average ama- 
teur photographer we have rarely found one 
who appreciates such valuable protection and 
assistance as you are giving your readers.” 
His advertisement was accepted by us, and a 
little later he wrote again as follows: 


“Enclosed please find copy for a new ad. 
to take the place of the one you have been 
running for us. We will leave it to your own 
good judgment as to the best way to display 
and place this ad., feeling assured that you 
will take good care of it. 

“The returns from the other ad. have been 
more than satisfactory and our business has 
been increased to such an extent that it has 
been necessary further to increase our ca- 
pacity for work and to add more help to get 
it out. To say that we are pleased is putting 
the matter in a mild light. We do not know 
how to express ourselves in appreciation for 
the many favors which you have shown us 
in the matter of placing our ad. and the little 
reading-notice which you have given us. We 
feel that these favors have been the means of 
making our business and we assure you that 
we appreciate them.” 


From the Parish Art Store we received in 
July the following telegram: ‘Please send at 
once five more copies July PHoto-Era. We 
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Send the “AGFA” ticket 
and 10 cts. (coin or stamps) 
for copy of the “ AGFA” 
FORMULAE BOOK. 

Berlin Aniline Works 

213-215 Water Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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sold all you sent by evening, and they were 


received only this morning. Double the origi- 
nal order for next month.” But the July issue 
was surpassed in popularity by the September 
number, which had for its cover-design the 
beautiful picture of grapes by FE. H. Lincoln. 
The Robey-French Company telephoned one 
Saturday morning to send fifty more copies 
at once, as they had sold out their original 
order of fifty. 


So much for the advertisers. It remains 
now to note why they get results. We have 
room for only a few excerpts from the letters of 
readers, but they show clearly why advertising 
in PHotTo-FRA pays. Mr. Francis Wattson 
recently wrote us: 


“Editor of Photo-Era, Dear Sir,— 


“While IT am writing to renew my sub- 
scription to Puoro-Era I might say that 
I consider your magazine an absolute neces- 
sity to all who are interested in photo- 
graphy. The articles on apparatus, methods, 
formule, etc., are invaluable to the profes- 
sional and the amateur worker alike, besides 
being an incentive to individual research 
and experiment. Each number as I receive 
it seems to have reached the climax, and yet 
every succeeding issue has new surprises in 
store. Magazine-advertisements, as a rule, 
are looked upon as so much _ extraneous 
matter—a necessary evil, so to speak—but 
I find myself going over every one of them with 
almost the same interest that I take in the 
rest of the magazine, and this because I 
think no camerist can afford to do without 
the best and most up-to-date apparatus and 
material his means will permit. In short, 
I could not possibly get along without 
PxHoto-FRa, and IJ assure you it gives me the 
greatest pleasure to express my appreciation.” 


A subscriber, W. C. Hodges, wrote, on send- 
ing in his renewal, “‘I would not miss a number 
for the $1.50. It seems to me everything 
from cover to cover is well-nigh perfection. 
Its beautiful illustrations, its timely articles, 
and the cosmopolitan spirit shown by its editors 
make it the peer of all photo-magazines.” An- 
other subscriber, Theodore Carleton, said of the 
September number, “My copy of PHoto-Era 
reached me in good condition and is highly 
prized as one of the best issues, pictorially, that 
the writer (who is an artist, though not a photo- 

grapher) has ever seen.”’ 


Pusoto-Era, during the coming year, will be 
more helpful and interesting than ever. The 
old guard of our subscribers will find it indis- 
pensable and they can do a great deal -to in- 
crease their own enjoyment by calling the atten- 
tion of people previously unacquainted with the 
magazine to the many helps it offers to camer- 
ists. Why not make a present of a year’s 
subscription to a photographic friend? 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any 
others our readers may desire, will be fur- 
nished by us at the lowest market prices. 


Wilkinson Co. 


Tue Grapuic Arts AND CRAFTS YEAR Book 
1910. The American Annual Review of the 
Printing, Engraving and Allied Industries. 
Joseph Meadon, editor. Quarto. 428 pages. 
Heavy leather binding. Sumptuously illus- 
trated. Price, $5.00, express-paid. Pub- 
lished at Hamilton, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Eminently welcome is this, the only Ameri- 
can annual devoted to a survey of process- 
work and the printing-trades for the current 
year. The work of procuring and arranging 
specimens of the most advanced and suceessful 
printing processes—in color and monochrome— 
from the foremost firms in this country, as well 
as valuable technical papers by the highest 
authorities in America and Europe, as here 
exemplified, speaks “volumes” for the expert 
knowledge and discriminating taste of the 
editor, Mr. Joseph Meadon. 


Among the contributors to the letter-press are 
S. Horgan, Arthur Payne, Prof. Albert Korn, 
Otto Mente, N. S. Amstiitz, Auguste Lumiére, 
Dr. Henry E. Kock, Dr. Henry O. Klein, F. R. 
P. S., Thorne-Baker, C. G. Zander, C. E. 
Kenneth Mees, D. Sc., F. Cs., Kenneth Groes- 
beck, Warren C. Browne and W. F. Herz- 
berg, B. Sc., F. R. M.S. Each article is pre- 
ceded by an engraved portrait of the author. 
These treatises are interspersed by superbly- 
executed plates demonstrating the different 
high-class processes of printing in colors and 
plain inks, in which industry America ranks 
high among nations. 


Conspicuous among the attractive three- 
color plates are facsimile copies of paintings by 
the Gerlach-Barklow Co., Brown & Bigelow, 
Manz Engraving Co., Barnes-Crosby Co., 
Mugler Engraving Co., Binner-Wells Co. and 
Photo-Chromotype Co. Particularly interest- 
ing illustrations are facsimile plates of Lumiére 
Autochromes, reproduced in four colors, by Zees- 
A tribute should also be paid 
to an interesting illustrated description by 
Professor Korn of his method of transmitting 
photographic prints by telegraph. 

Favorable comment should also be made on 
the construction of this sumptuous volume— 
binding, paper, type, press-work and _ letter- 
designs. We heartily recommend the Graphic 
Arts Year Book to every earnest and progressive 
craftsman, as the best means of improving his 
technical and artistic knowledge of a worthy 
profession. The photographic practitioner, also, 
will find it worth his while to become acquainted 
with the contents of this important work. 
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Uniformity of Excellence 


COMMENTING upon one of our editorials in 
the October issue, a prominent manufacturer 
writes us as follows:— 

“Mr. Wilfred A. French, 
“‘Editor Photo-Era Magazine, 
“Dear Sir:— 

“After reading your admirable editorial, 

‘The Excellence of Photographic Products,’ 


_ very carefully, we find we cannot agree with 


you. 

“Not all plates, films and paper offered for 
sale are absolutely reliable from the photo- 
grapher’s standpoint; it all depends on the brands 
of plates or paper to which you may refer. 
There are papers now on the market coated on 
very inferior raw stock, which cannot be relied 
upon. There are other papers which, notwith- 
standing the good intentions of the manufac- 
turers. and notwithstanding the fact that they 
endeavor to compound their emulsions with 
absolute fairness to their patrons, yet, owing to 
poor factory-equipment, cannot be produced 
of uniform excellence. Uniformity depends 
as much on the temperature of the coating- 
room and the amount of moisture as it does 
on the compounding of the emulsion. It also 
depends upon whether the manufacturer has a 
large, steady business which will permit him to 
make successive emulsions day in and day out, 
without any break or interruption. 

“Very truly yours, 
““Ansco CoMPANY.” 


Here is one from a consumer:— 

“To the Editor of Photo-Era, Dear Sir:— 

“‘Apropos of your editorial in the October 
issue of PHoto-Era on ‘The Excellence of 
Photographic Products’ there is one serious 
defect in American dry-plates which is worthy 
of mention and which the plate-makers should 
take immediate steps to remedy. I refer to the 
variation in the thickness of the glass used. 

““A recent experience of mine will serve to 
illustrate the point. I loaded six 4x5 color- 
sensitive plates of American make into my 
plate-holders; four of them slipped in without 
any trouble, while two of the plates, on account 
of extra thickness, proved obstinate, though I 
managed after a while to get them into the 
holder. 

“‘T exposed these six plates and proceeded to 
develop them. Four of them gave me no 
trouble, but the other two appeared to be hope- 
lessly jammed in the holders, and after a long 
and futile struggle in the dim light of the dark- 
room, accompanied with an appropriate flow 
of language, I gave it up as a bad job. 

“Later, with the aid of a professional friend, 
I succeeded in prying out the two obstinate 
plates to the detriment of my plate-holders; 
but, as might have been expected after the 
prolonged exposure to the dark-room lamp and 
the rough handling, the resultant negatives 
were very far from perfect. 


“T believe this is not an exceptional case. It 
has happened to me over and over again, and 
I believe to others. In all other respects I 
think American plates are excelled by none. 

“T am now using English plates and my 
troubles are over. The moral is obvious. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“Tuomas R. HuGHEs.” 


New Color-Work 


THE important photographic work in colors 
developed by W. H. Kunz in Buffalo now finds 
its application in Boston. Mr. Kunz has en- 
tered the National Arts Publishing Co., which 
is to give wide scope for his color-work in book- 
and magazine-illustration. 

For nearly ten years Mr. Kunz has been work- 
ing experimentally on different photographic 
processes, approaching color-work from both 
a thoroughly scientific and a pictorial stand- 
point at once. 

The basis of Mr. Kunz’ work is color-sepa- 
ration negatives from which printing-plates of 
exceptionally realistic qualities are produced. 
As a pictorialist, Mr. Kunz’ work stands very 
high, as he has received awards not only in 
this country, but in London, Dresden, and 
Berlin. Readers of PHoto-Era will remember 
his exceptionally beautiful picture of Niagara 
which appeared as an insert in the September 
number of this magazine. 


Sending Prints Safely 


Ir is strange that workers sending us prints 
persist in enclosing them between sheets of 
cardboard with the corrugations running in 
one direction. Photographs. sent thus, or 
placed against one single sheet, very seldom 
reach their destination safely. Prints should 
first be wrapped in soft paper, and then placed 
between two pieces of cellular board—the kind 
which is covered on both sides—with the cor- 
rugalions running in opposite directions. 


How to Send Stamps 


READERS are requested not to send postage 
stamps loosely placed in the envelope either 
before or after the insertion of the letter. In 
extracting the letter, the stamp remains in the 
envelope unless the recipient takes care to look 
into the envelope. Some thoughtless persons 
take a number of stamps and fold them so that 
the backs shall come together, which is not so 
bad as to have the backs cover the face. If the 
letter happens to be in a warm place during 
transit, the stamps become glued together and 
must be soaked apart by the recipient. The 
proper way is to moisten a small place in the 
center of the stamp and attach it to an upper 
corner of the front page of the letter. Or, 
if there are a number of stamps, they can be safely 
enclosed in paraffine-paper, which prevents them 
from sticking to each other during transit 
in the mails. 
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The SPRED-LITE Flash-Lamp 


THIS SHOULD BE YOUR FLASH-LAMP 


For Home-Portraiture at Night 
Making Pictures of Social Gatherings 
Groups in Halls, Schools and Churches 
In fact, for all flashlight-work 


THE MOST SAFE AND SATISFACTORY WAY 
TO DISCHARGE FLASH-POWDERS 


Made in Five Sizes - - 60c. to $6.00 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


G. GENNERT  - = state Street, 


SALES INCREASING WITH LEAPS AND BOUNDS 
YEAR BY YEAR. Sold by all dealers 


: 24-% EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 
G. GENNERT, American Agent, {62 sTaTE STREET, CHICAGO 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 
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WITH THE TRADE 


Tue Berlin Aniline Works desire to notify 
the amateur that they have in preparation a 
new book, per above cut, which completely 
covers the Flashlight field. The method they 
have decided on for distributing this book is as 
follows: The amateur to send the label from 
the “Agfa” Blitzlicht Powder together with 
Io cents in stamps. 

The book will be ready for distribution about 
December 1, and requests for same will be 
filled in the order received. Address the Berlin 
Aniline Works, 213-215 Water Street, N. Y. 


Choice Studio Albums 


Your high-class studio is recognized by the 
element of refinement which characterizes 
everything—from the proprietor and personnel 
—down to the appointments and accessories. 

Specimen prints representing the quality and 
workmanship of the establishment are kept in 
portfolios and in albums, which latter should 
correspond in taste and harmony. It is here 
that the Michelman Studio-Album should be 
favorably considered. Anyone who has seen 
portrait prints displayed in these elegant, 
tasteful albums will admit that they greatly 
enhance their value. 

Another important specialty of Mr. Michel- 
man’s is his series of art-portfolios for delivering 
photographs. The professional will find them 
an inexpensive means to deliver his goods in a 
distinctive way; the amateur, an attractive 


holder for a collection of prints to ke presented 


to a friend. Mr. Michelman’s line also in- 
cludes large portfolios and albums for studio 
and home collections of pictures. His adver- 
tisement will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


The New Eastman High-speed Film 


APPRECIATING the necessity of a film suitable 
for all manner of high-speed work, yet one in 
valuable properties fully equal to its non-curl- 
ing film, which enjoys world-wide fame, the 
Eastman Kodak Co. has recently placed upon 
the market such a product. Personally we 
have not had an opportunity to test this new 
film, but we shall do so presently and give our 
candid verdict on its merits in the next issue. 

In the meanwhile we offer our readers the 
opinion of a well-known expert in high-speed 
work and a pictorialist of high rank—Mr. 
Howard S. Adams, of the Boston Camera Club. 
The highest tribute this worker can pay to the 
Eastman High-Speed Film is that it honestly 
meets all that the makers claim for it. He has 
used it in all kinds of weather and on dull, dark 
days with the No. O Graflex Camera. He has 
achieved results that are fully as good as those 
of the Eastman ordinary film, with the speed 
added. It possesses the full range of good 
qualities, including a fine grain, and it should 
prove a great help to the craft, particularly to 
those workers who use by preference Eastman 
Cameras such as the many excellent models of 
the Graflex designed for film and the Speed 
Kodaks. The advertised speed, 30 per cent. 
faster than regular N.-C. Film, places it in 
Class 34 of the Round Robin Guild table. 


Hints for the Dressing-Room 


In catering to the needs of his sitters, the wise 
photographer sees to it that the dressing-room, 
in particular, is above criticism. If possible, 
this little apartment—or series of apartments— 
should resemble milady’s boudoir; not in size, 
perhaps, but certainly as regards order, neat- 
ness and comfort, even for the relatively short 
time it is occupied—before and after the sitting. 

The dressing-table should be provided with 
various choice toilet-requisites, toilet- 
articles that are scrupulously clean. In addi- 
tion to the customary powder-pufi—not ad- 
visable, however, for hygienic reasons—let 
there be a package of absorbent cotton, a small 
tuft of which is sufficient for the purpose of 
applying the face-powder. 

The question of a soap is of equal, if not 
greater, importance. Only a kind which is 
absolutely pure, and quickly and agreeably 
efficient, should be placed at the sitters’ dis- 
posal. The White Rose Glycerine Soap—one 
of the famous specialties known as No. 4711— 
represents the acme of perfection. 
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Spred-Lite Flash-Lamps 

THE winter-time is truly flashlight-time. 
When you are making your choice of a lamp do 
not fail to see the Spred-Lite Lamp. 

The construction of this lamp is very simple 
and efficient—a steel pan on which to spread 
the flash-powder and a long wooden handle 
attached to the pan so that it can be held well 
away from the face. The powder is discharged 
by means of a percussion-cap and a trigger. 
There is no flame or heat of any kind near the 
powder until the cap is detonated. The lamp 
is therefore safe and practical, and as it gives 
a solid sheet of flash its efficiency is high. 


The L. H. Ott Drug Company 

In announcing its fifth annual prize-contest 
for amateurs, the L. H. Ott Drug Company of 
Harrisonburg, Va., states, “‘The fifth prize, a 
year’s subscription to PHoTo-Era, the finest 
photographic magazine published, will be 
awarded for the best Brownie picture not over 
214 x inches.” 

They are All Unsolicited 


“Mr. Wilfred A. French, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:— 

“You may send me a copy of ‘With Other 
Photographers,’ by R. W. Phillips. Enclosed 
you will find money-order for $2.50 in payment 
for same. 

“T cannot let this opportunity pass without 
saying one little word about your publication, 


Pxoto-Era, to which I have been attached for 
the past two years or more. I consider it a 
DIAMOND among all publications of a similar 
nature. I am always eager for the new issue. 
“Yours truly, 
F. J. Barsucria.” 


Club-Offer Correction 
OwInc to an oversight, an error occurred in 
the advertisement of Photographic Magazine 
Clubs printed in November. The club heading 
the third column should read :— 


$1.00 
1.50 

$5.00 


Our price, $3.55. 

American Photography cannot be substituted 
for Photo. Times, because its clubbing-price is 
ten cents higher this year. 

The Agfa Book 

Tue Agfa Flashlight Book mentioned in our 
last issue is now ready for mailing. Orders will 
be filled in the order in which they are received, 
so it behooves all who wish a copy of this au- 
thoritative little treatise to write for it at once. 
Send ten cents in stamps (wrapped in paraftine 
paper) and the label from a package of Agfa 
Blitzlicht Flash-Powder to the Berlin Aniline 
Works, 213-215 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 


Society or Title Date Entries Close Particulars of 
Japanese-English | 
Earl’s Court, London indef. 
Exhibition of Photography | Nov. 1, Ig10 
Albright Art Gallery to ° 


Buffalo, U.S. A. | Dec. 5, 1910 


Seventh American Photographic Salon Nov. 1, 1910} Oct. 1 C. Taylor, Sec’y 


IgI0-IgII to 


June 1, 


International Photographic Exhibition March1 
Moscow, Russia to 


Toledo, Ohio 


Dec. 1, 1910 |Dr. A. Prochoroff 
Secretary 


| May 1, 1911 | Moscow, Russia 


International Circulating Exhibition, March 18 


Berlin to 


Mr. M. Kiesling, Dept. of 
Photographic Apparatus 


May 15, 1911 8 Kaiserplatz, 


International Salon for Artistic Pho- 
tography, Kieff, Russia 


Wilmersdorf, Berlin 
/Amateur Club Daguerre. 
Dec., £910 | Kieff, Russia 


International Industrial Exposition, April to |Prof. Emmerich, Dept. Pho- 
Turin, Italy, 1911 | Oct., ror1 | tography and Reproduction 
2 Martin Greif Str. 
Round Robin Guild Pictures for 1909 | Munich, Germany 
Grand Rapids Camera Club | Dec. 1, 1910 | E. S. Gage, President 
| Grand Rapids, Mich. 


| to 


Jan. 1. 1911 | 
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OU will prob- 
ably take some 
“snow pict- 
ures” this winter or 
other photographs 
under the bright 
winter sun. Do you 
_know exactly what 
timing and lighting is 
necessary for best 
results under these 
conditions? Toa 
certain extent perhaps yes. But only long experience and keenest 
judgment of light will enable you to gauge aright in every case, 
especially in outdoor photography, either winter or summer. . 
For these reasons you should use the film that has sufficient 
speed and latitude to compensate for ordinary miscalculations in 
shutter or timing. You should use 


Film 


This film will give clear definition, transparency in shadows and a 
balance of color tones not possible heretofore without special orthochromatic 
2. It enables the amateur to attain a new standard in artistic 


photography. 


ANSCO film is made in sizes to fit any film camera. It is easy 
to handle, non-curling, is by the 
perfectly non-actinic black paper properly-prepared emulsion. 
AA valuable handbook on Film Photogrephy will be mailed free on 
request, 


Ansco Company Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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Instruction in all Branches of Photography 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION IN CARBON, 
GUM-BICHROMATE and the OIL-PROCESS 


Enlargements and Copies made from Your Own Negatives by every known 
Photographic Process 


ARTISTIC WORK GUARANTEED 


Full Information upon Request 


STARK & BELL, 5 and 7 East 42d St., New York, N. Y. 


TELEPHONE, 5783 BRYANT 


The AN XMAS SUGGESTION 


Book of Happy Days Any Kodak User Will Appreciate a Wide- 
A marvelous presentation of Angle Lens or a Portrait-Lens or a Tele- 

The Modern Madonna and Child photo-Lens 

in picture and verse. The photographic art has Which ‘‘ HE” or ‘SHE ” can apply in a moment without 


disturbing the film. Vastly better than a supplementary 


achieved a signal triumph in this volume. An lens, it is the front-half of a complete objective, specially 


ideal gift for the mother. An invaluable collec- designed to work well with the rear Kodak Lens. 
tion for every picture-lover. Send eight cents for two pictures, one with the ordinary 
= = lens, and the other with either of these special lenses. 
At all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of Or send twenty-four cents for six prints illustrating the 
. $3.00 by the entire line. Circular free on request. 
POMFRET PRESS, Pomfret Centre, Ct. Standard Optical Co., Newark, N.J. 


A BOON TO CRAFTSMEN 


r 


‘WITH OTHER PHOTOGRAPHERS,” by Ryland W. Phillips 
72 pages; about 100 illustrations. Size,9% x12. Price, cloth, $2.50, sent express-paid 
“ Describes and illustrates the studio-methods of America’s foremost portraitists: the model during 
the exposure, the source and method of lighting, the direct result and the finished print. The volume is 
a most creditable achievement, the typography, half-tone plates, paper and binding representing the 
highest degree of technical superiority.”” — (PHoTro-Era for September.) 


Orders received and promptly filled by 


PHOTO-ERA ; WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher 


383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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he charm and economical » 
the most unique> (( 
falllabrics ~~ 
Seekers after the unusual and \ 


the unique are delighted with ( 
the new colors and designs of Kd 


Serpentine Crepe *%)) 
Japan furnished inspiration [(¢ 
for the parasol, the cherry \) 
blossom, fan and apple blos- §, 
som, and Persia the rich palm rN 
leaf and Paisley pattern, }} 
which are printed in a variety ij 
of harmonizing colors. Ng 
The fabrie itself has a per- | 
manent crinkle which is as {/ 
enduring as an ink-spot and 44% 
is guarenteed not to wash })/) 
out, iror. out or wear out. 
There are more than forty *)) 
beautiful styles of Serpen- }) 
tine Crépe, twenty-five of 4s 

which are in plain, %)) 
solidcolors shading 
from a delicate shell 
pink to deep rose and 4 
crimson, from pale ciel NS 
to a dark navy blue, yy 
from a pale Nile to (< 
dark green, from a 
delicate champagne to a 
rich seal brown. 

Ask tailer f iD) 
your retailer tor 
Serpentine Crépe , 
and, if not found, 


send to us for free ”) 
sample-book. 


PACIFIC MILLS 


~ 


( 


GQ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 
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There is a 


Carl Zeiss 


lens for every kind of 


photography, and every one 
is the best lens of its par- 
ticular type made. 

Contide in us and we will 
help you to select the lens 
best suited to your require- 
ments. 

We will mail a complete 
Zeiss catalog and price-list 


on request. 


104 East 

New York 
Minneapolis 


, - 
AN: 
2. NS - 
y 
| 
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Fyery Photogr: Schering’s Developers - 


Needs this Book. , SATRAPOL NEROL 
Aad tts free |, CITOL and GLYCIN 


[7 tells how every produce 
b , ad- 
most satisfactory results 


vanced amateur and pro- 
fessional can increase his effi- 
ciency, cut down his cost of working, 
and get the best results in what- 
ever field he wishes to takeup. All 
this too without loss of time or money 
in experimenting. The book gives 
a detailed synopsis of contents ot the 
10 large, handsome volumes which 
make up The Popular Edition of 


Che Complete Self-/nstructing 


LIBRARY $ PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


The library contains just the sort of informa- 
tion that everyone who takes pictures is 
looking for. It is written by experts, the 
best known amateurs and professionals, who 
give from their experience, the mostvaluable, 
vital, money-saving and money-making infor- 
mation. The free book tells why others find 
the Libraryindispensable, shows sample pages, 
and reproduces both books and case in actual 
colors. Write now for this book and our 
special introductory money-saving offer. 

AMERICAN PHOTO. TEXT BOOK CO. 
852 Adams Avenue Scranton, Pa. 


Ask for samples and particulars. 


VARITONE TABLETS 


for color-toning Gaslight and Bromide 

Papers, Lantern-slides and Transpar- 

encies to all shades of GREEN, BLUE, 

BROWN and RED, enhance the bril- 
liancy of any picture 


Descriptive booklet and toned print from 


SCHERING & GLATZ 


150-152 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


$5.00 will buy a gift that’s 
sure to please anyone 


A dainty little daylight loading camera—the 
smallest and lightest obtainable for pictures of 
practical size. 

The simplest of cameras to operate, it will make 
photography a pleasure for a boy or girl, a man 
or woman of any age. And it will be a lasting 
reminder of the donor for years to come. 


Premoette fitted with The Premoette makes excellent pictures— equal 

Meniscus Lens in quality to those made by the largest cameras. 

and Premoette Get our catalogue. It describes 50 different styles and sizes of Premos 
at prices from $2.00 to $200.00. It explains the wonderful Premo Film 

Automatic Shutter, Pack system of daylight loading films, used in the above camera, and 

Ss the Premo Film Pack Developing Tank. Free at the dealer's, or a postal 

5.00. request will bring it to your door by return mail. 
Same camera for “ IMPORTANT —In writing, please be sure to specify PREMO 
atalogue. 

242 pictures, 

ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
EASTMAN KODAK Co. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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American 
Annual of Photography 


25th Year of Publication 


Over 200 fine illustrations reproducing the current work of photo- 
graphers. A large number of plates in color 


Paper Cover. $0.75. Postage 15c. 
Cloth Bound (Library Edition) 1.25. Postage 20c. 


Send your order to your dealer or to the trade sales agents 


GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 
57 East Ninth Street New York 


“THE NUDE IM PHOTOGRAPHY” | | RYPLAN 


(La Photographie Du Nu) By C. Klary 


A work for artists, de- 
signers, illustrators and 
art-students. The text, 
a dissertation in de- 
fence of the nude in art, 
is in easy French. The POPULAR GERMAN LENS 
book oomenen one hun- Latest Construction Most Luminous 
dred pictures by fa- 

h h A symmetrical double anastigmat of highest 
mous photographers optical excellence. Positively one of the best 


throughout the world. scientifically-made lenses ever imported. 


Size, 8 x 11 inches Awarded silver medal at the International 
2 Photographic Exposition at Dresden, 1909 


Obtainabl 
$2.10 tainable from all — sole erican 
Send for Price-list 
PHOTO-ERA RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


383 Boylston Street - BOSTON, MASS. New York Office, 188 Fehon Street 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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To CLAIM 


high quality in a dry-plate is simple ; 
all manufacturers do. 


To PRODUCE 


high quality in a dry-plate is difficult ; 
few manufacturers can. Of the 145 
United States exhibitors ( women’s list 
not included) at the recent National 
Photographers’ Convention at Milwau- 
kee, 74 were REGULAR users of 


Carbon Enlargements 


Bromide Enlargements 


From your Negatives 


We make a specialty of supplying the 
strictly Highest-Grade Carbon and Bro- 
mide Enlargements. There is _higher- 
priced and lower-priced work than ours, 
but there is NONE BETTER. We 


solicit a trial of our Enlarging-Department. 


Cramer Plates, leaving but 71 for all 
other makes combined. 


Isn’t that PROOF POSITIVE 
of the quality of Cramer Plates ? 


G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co. Cie 
St. Louis, Mo. Stores 


Send for price-list of developing, 
printing and enlarging, mailed free 


Pinkham & Smith Company 


288-290 Boylston St. Boston 
1316 Bromfield St. 


Mass. 


HERE IS 
YOUR CHANCE 


If you have never used Kruxo, nor 
received Kruxo samples, to try 
Kruxo on your negatives with- 
out spending a lot of money 

on the experiment. 


For 14 Cents 


--stamps will do--we will 

send you a special assort- 

ment of Kruxo grades and 
surfaces, Kruxo developers 

and a booklet containing infor- 
mation valuable to all practition- 
ers about papers and chemicals. 


Kilborn Photo-Paper Co. 


122-130 FIRST AVE., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


The strongest and purest 
sodas on the market are 
those sold under the 
Kruxo label. 
Kruxo ready-prepared de- 
velopers are the only de- 
velopers to use with Kruxo 
papers, and they 
yield exception- 
al results on all 
other develop- 
ing papers, 
plates and films. 
Kruxo develop- 
ers contain only 
the purest and 
most expensive chemicals, 
yet they make the most 
solution for the money. 
Kruxo chemicals and developers 
are for sale by all independent 
dealers who handle Kruxo 
papers. 
Prices are right 


PHOTO-ERA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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You never hear the user of a 
Graflex say "I don’t have much 
luck with my pictures." The 
reason is plain: there is no neces- 
sity for guessing distances with 
the Graflex—the image is seen 
right side up, the size it will ap- 
pear in the negative, up to the 
instant of exposure. 

The Graflex is fitted with a 
} Focal Plane Shutter making ex- 
posure of any duration from time 
| to 1-1000 of a second, enabling 
you to make snap shots indoors 
or on dark days. 

Graflex Cameras use Plates, 


Film Packs or Roll Film. 


Prices from 
$55.00 to $200.00. 


| Catalog free at your dealer's, or 


Folmer & Schwing Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SNAPSHOT 
TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY 


The introduction of the new 
COOKE-TELAR F/7 marks a 
wonderful advance in the science | 
of optics as applied to photo- 
graphy. The possibility of using 
a lens of, say, 22 inches focus on 
a camera having an extension of 
only 111% inches, opens up pos- 
sibilities never before imagined 
without the thought of com- 
plicated attachments and long 
shaky camera extensions. 


’ Just think of the advantages. An or- 
dinary amateur photographer with an 
ordinary hand camera and lens, merely 
unscrews his lens from the flange, and 
inserts the COOKE-TELAR. He then 
secures from the same position a picture 
just twice the size, and with the same 
length of camera bellows. Instead of 
giving a long time-exposure he can give 
the quickest exposure of which his shut- ff 
ter is capable. The definition is crisp, 
and can of course never be spoiled by 
the vibration of a long bellows extension 
on a “wobbly” tripod. 


For pictures of animals, areoplanes, 
athletic events, and for everything 
which must 
be photo- 
graphed from | 
a distance, 
nothing like 
the COOK E- 
TELAR has 
yet appeared. 
Write today 
for a full 
description, 
mailed free 
on request. 


‘tae JAYLOR~Hopson ce} 


COOKE 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 
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For drying prints no medium approaches 


WORLD 
BLOTTERS 


Twenty Years’ Supremacy 


Devoid of all chemical impurities, 
these blotters ensure the perma- 
nence of every print which has 
been properly fixed and washed. 
Made to print and lithograph well. 


For sale by the leading dealers throughout the United States 


THE ALBEMARLE PAPER MFG. CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


If you had samples of all the stocks suitable for photo- 


graphic work before you, you would find that the 
“STRATHMORE QUALITY” stocks were in majority. 


Stratford Old Cloister Whododendron 


Are the principal “STRATHMORE QUALITY” stocks 
and the choicest photographic stocks. If you had the 
sample-books, you would want the papers. Sold by 
photographic and paper houses. Get the books of us, 


MITTINEAGUE PAPER COMPANY 
THE “STRATHMORE QUALITY” MILLS 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Definite 
Information 


on any branch 
Of aus 


Photography 


This complete catalog 
of the best books pub- 
lished on the many 
branches of photo- 
graphy is yours if you 
write. 

Every Professional and Amateur Photographer ne the 


pe have this Complete List of Books. It contains re 
| Title, Description and Price of Books on sixty differ- | 


ent phases of the art. Better write for it at once. 


PUBLISHERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
Jackson Boulevard and Desplaines Street, CHICAGO y 


Your Small 

ENLARGE 
Much of the detail of a small picture is lost to the 
naked eye—BUT ITIS THERE. The moving picture, 


with its wealth of detail, is thrown upon the canvas 
from a Fiim but little more than ONE INCH SQUARE. 


You can bring out the beauty of YOUR small pictures and make them 
large enough to frame—preservi ng photographic gems that might 
otherwise be lost or forgotten—by using the 


INGENTO ENLARGING LANTERN 


For Electricity, Acetylene, Gasoline or Gas, 

The most complete and highly satisfactory lantern made. With 
a lantern slide adapter it is converted into astereopticon and it is also 
readily adjusted for reducing to make lantern slides. There is no 
branch of photography assure asenlarging. You know just what your 
picture is be- 
fore you be- 
gin the work, 

No waste. 

No uncer- 
tainty. 


Ideal 


Lanterns 


For Gas, Gasolin: 
or Oil. 


Like the Ingento Lanterns, the Ideal ful- 
fills all the exacting requirements of a per- 
fect enlarging apparatus. Ask your dealer 
or write for descriptive booklet with prices. 
INGENTO LANTERN 


BURKE & JAMES 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTO-ERA Guaranty 
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Send the “AGFA” ticket 
and 10cts. (coinorstamps) | 
for copy of the “ AGFA” 
FORMULAE BOOK. 

Berlin Aniline Works 

213-215 Water Street 

New York, N. Y. 


YM 

A, 1] uh 


THE 
“AGFA” 


FAMILY 
TREE 
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Photographic Magazine Offers ‘1911 


Rules for Making Magazine Clubs 
These Prices Cancel Those Quoted in Ni b 

No italien can be taken for any magazine singly at less than the published subscription price. 
A club of two or more magazines, including PHoro-ERA, may be made as follows: Add the black- 
faced figures preceding the names of the magazines desired, multiply the total by five, and the result 
is the price in the United States. For Canada or foreign countries add postage as given in the proper 
column. Any one or more magazines may be added to clubs with foreign magazines or annuals, listed 
at the bottom of the page, by multiplying class-number by five and adding to given club-price. 


Examples Example 
22 PHoTO-ERA $0.35 Can. postage 22 Photographic Times 
17 Camera 5 
30 Bulletin of Photography 5, $1.10 
69 $1.10 4.60 Bier with Amateur Pho- 
x as U.S. -pri tographer 
$5.70 U. S. club-price for the three 
$3.45 club-price in U.S. $4.55 Can. ,, y magazines 
Class Pubtshers’ Canadian Foreign 
Number Price Postage Postage 
1.00 
25 .50 
16 Professional and Amateur 1.00 none .50 
52 Photographic Magazine. 3.00 .50 
wee ERA 
F oreign Photographic Magazines = U. 
The Amateur Photographer and Photographic News (weekly)... $3.75 $4.60 $4.55 $5.20 
British Journal of Photography (weekly).--_-----------.----- = $25 4.30 4.65 4-90 
Photography and Focus (weekly) ..........................----- 2.75 3-70 4.05 4.30 
ane 1.10 2.25 2.60 2.85 
Annales de Photographie (Swiss monthly) ....-.-----------...-.- 1.80 2.60 2.95 3.20 
Bulletin de la Societe francaise de Photographie (twice a month)__ 3.60 4.70 5.00 5-30 
Photo-Magazine (French weekly)_____. 3.00 4.20 4.50 4.80 
Apollo German (twice a month) 3-25 3.60 3.85 
Das Atelier des Photographen (twice a week) 4.50 4.85 5.10 
Photographische Mitteilungen (twice a month) = 5-35 5.60 
Photographische Rundschau 4.00 4.85 5.10 


(The price of a foreign magazine in the country of its publication, when delteas with a ERA, is 
that of the same club in the U. S. A. as given in second price column.) 


Price With 
Photographic Annuals Posgpaid Puoto-ERA 
American Annual of Photography -......... Paper- $6.92 $2.00 
Cloth’ 1.47 2.50 
2.00 
{Cloth 1.37 2.50 
{Cloth 1.75 2.50 
Die Photographische Kunst im Jahre ---------------- 2.50 3-25 
Puotograpmic Annual, 1910-11... -..... .. Paper .58 
§ Cloth - 2.75 
Wellcome’s F.xposure Record and Diary__.... 1.65 
(Add 35 cents postage on PHoto-ERA if these clubs are ordered from Canada or 60 jo to foreign 


countries.) Make all remittances by Money Order or Registered Letter 


PHOTO - ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
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PHOTO-ERA, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Thirty Cents per Agate Line. Minimum Four Lines. MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL ORDERS. Forms Close the Fifth of Each Month Preceding the Date of Issue 


383 BOYLSTON STREET, 


BOSTON 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


PHOTOISMS— The novel little magazine that will appeal to 

ou. Concise, instructive articles giving explicit directions. Try 
it for six months; you'll like it. Send 50 cents to Subscription 
Department, Pxororsms, 14 Broadway, New York City. 


“The Art of Retouching, with a Chapter on Portraiture,’’ by 
J. Hubert, F.R.P.S. A standard work. 50c. stpaid. Also 
** American Annual of Photography, 1910,’’ price 75c. Our price, 
50c. postpaid. A few copies left. Address PHoTo-Era. 


A No. 9, Series 4, Goerz Double Anastigmat, f/11, 24-inch focus 
—an ideal process-lens. Also for groups, landscapes, atchitec- 
ture, instantaneous and wide-angle work. Covers 20 x 24 with 
full opening. As good as new. List $345.00. Will sell low for 
cash. Address, L. H. 8., care of PHoto-Era, 


PHOTO-STOCK HOUSE, established 14 years, located in Eastern 
city of 350,000 inhabitants. Price $1200. Address Box T, 
Pxoto-Era, Boston, Mass. 


ART-MOUNTS — To introduce our Art-Mounts we will mail 5 
assorted mounts with mottoes and tinted enclosures to match, 
and one 5-piece mount beautifully painted in water-colors, tied 
with satin ribbon, with hand-colored photo’s, Ne receipt of 50 
cents. Beautifu) birthday, wedding and holiday gifts. A lu- 
crative field for amateurs and professionals. THE Bactar Art Co., 
Oak Park, Chicago, U. 8. A 


5x7 Reflex Camera, latest model. Best make. Practically new. 
With focal-plane shutter, but no lens. Automobile the cause. Reg- 
ular net price, $90.00. My price — well, just write me. Alsoa4x5, 
retail price, $75.00. Terms: cash. Address M. D. M., PHoto-Era. 


The book of the hour —** With Other Photographers,”” by 
Ryland W. Phillips, one of America’s foremost portrait-artists. 
This splendid 10 x 12 volume describes and illustrates the studio- 
methods of the leading photographers of the United States. It 
is an education in itself, covering the result of a life’s study and 
work. Sent express-paid for $2.50 by the publisher of PHoTo-Era, 
Boston, U. 8. A. 


WANTED —A copy, new or second-hand, of Coleridge’s AN- 
CIENT MARINER, with illustrations by Gustave Doré. State con- 
dition and price. M. L., care of PHoro-Era. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Commercial operator in studio of high reputation. 
Permanent position, good salary. State age and experience, and 
salary expected, in first letter. Reply to ‘‘ Apmiry,”’ care of 
Pxoto-ERa. 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED — By a first-class receptionist, a position in a high- 
grade studio. Best of references from a well-known photo- 
grapher. I can increase your business and gain and keep the 
—* of your patrons. Address, E. N. B., care of PHoro- 

RA, 


Position wanted away from New York City, by a first-class 
operator of nineteen years’ experience in the best studios. Tech- 
nical and artistic quality of work highly commended by Pxorto- 


Era. Frencn, care of Kanarian, 150 E. 23d 3t., New York. 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHER with 14 years’ experience, 
who was with large New York house for 4 years, desires position 
with mfg. company or other large firm. Will send samples of 
— and give references. Address R. D. Von Niepa, Euphrata, 


TUITION IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


THE CARVER SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, 
Waterloo, Iowa, teaches photography successfully by mail. The 
courses offered are complete, practical and inexpensive. Write 
for free catalog, giving full information about our methods of in- 
struction. 


BOARDS 


_BRADLEYS PHOTO 


TRIMMING 


“A NECESSITY IN EVERY STUDIO® 


BRADLEY @ 
NGFIELD.MASS. 


When Orderirg Goods Remember the PHoto-ERA Guaranty 
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Important Books Reviewed During 1910 
As there are some workers who read Puoto-Era irregularly, and who are much interested in 
books on photographic subjects, foreign travel, natural history, etc., we herewith print a list of 
publications rev iewed by the editor during the current year, together with the month in which each 
review appeared. Our readers are assured that these books would not have received consideration 
from the editor unless they possessed absolute merit. 
Technical 
A. B.C. of Photography .....-+.. Payette J..\Ciute $0.50 June 
Composition in Portraiture ....... 3.00 Jan. 
Die Spiegel-Reflex-Kamera Anton Mayer .60 Oct. 
Lehrbuch der Projection Dr. R. Neuhauss . . . 1.00 Nov. 
Landscape and Figure Composition . : Sadakichi Hartman . 3.00 Nov. 
Lexicon fiir Photographie und Reproduk- { §2.50,paper July 
tions-technik, 2 volumes,each$1.25 °° 1 3.13; cloth 
Modern Telephotography ........ Capt. Owen Wheeler = Aug. 
Photographic Optics and Color-Photography G. Lindsay Johnson. . . 3.00 Jan. 
Practical Suggestions regarding the Selec- 
tion and Use of a a — 
met... Austin K. Hanks . 1.00 May 
Photochemie ......... Joh. Plotnikow . 1.80 July 
Standentwicklung und ihre Abarten fiir 
den Amateur und Fachphotographen Hans Schmidt ....... a June 
The A. B. C. Guide to Autotype Carbon 
Dawbarn & Ward .50 Jan. 
With Other Ryland W. Phillips... .. 2.50 Sept. 
Photographic Annuals 
Deutscher Photographen- Kalender-Taschenbuch und Almanach fiir Feb. 
Die photographische Kunst im Jahre 1909... 2.15 June 
} 1.00, paper Jan. 
The British Journal Photographic Almanac fortgto. . ......... = ‘ a Feb. 
.50,paper Oct. 
The Paotegraphic Annual 1.00, cloth 
‘he Granbic Arts and Craits Year-Book 5.00 Dec. 
Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure-Record and Diary .......... .50 Feb. 
Art 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts ...... Julia DeWolf Addison. . . 3.00 Aug. 
Delftware, Dutch and English... ... N. Hudson Moore... .. . 1.00 Jan. 
The Art of the Belgian Galleries . . . . . Esther Singleton 2.00 Jan. 
Story of Dutch Painting. ........ 1.20 Feb. 
7 Travel 
Bohemia and the Cechs. ........ WillS. Monroe. ...... 3-00 Nov. 
Bosnia and Herzegovina ........ Maude M. Holbach. ... . 1.50 May 
Houseboating on a Colonial Waterway Frank and Cortelle Hutchins . 2.50 Oct. 
ee Peter MacQueen ...... 2.50 May 
Photographing in Old England. ..... W.L. Lincoln Adams... . 2.50 Oct. 
What Pictures to see in Europe in One 
Miscellaneous 
Kilmeny.of the Orchard ...:.... L. M. Montgomery . 125 July 
Wild Flowers East of the Rockies . . . . Chester A. Reed, B. i. 2.50 Oct. 
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For correctly developed. clean, 
clear negatives use 


The Kodak 
Film Tank 


Easy to operate and all by daylight. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHOTO-ERA Guaranty 
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With 
Class Reg 
No. Price ERA 
22 Ainslee’s Magazine......... $1.80 $2.20 
17 American Boy............. 1.00 1.85 
20 American Magazine ....... 1.50 2.10 
22 American Magazine (after Feb. 
1.50 2.20 
77 ~=Atlantic Monthly .......... 4.00 4.95 
47 Automobile (weekly) ....... 3.00 3.45 
2.50 3.45 
17 Boston Cooking-School Maga- 
77 Century Magazine ......... 4.00 4.95 
14 Children’s Magazine........ 1.00 1.80 
17 Cosmopolitan ............. 1.00 1.95 
65 Country Life in America (semi- 
4.00 4.35 
3.00 3.75 
35 Current Literature ......... 3.00 3.00 
1.00 1.90 
..............-- 1.50 2.20 
22 Field and Stream.......... 1.50 2.20 
27 +Fine Arts Journal.......... 3.00 2.45 
47 Forest and Stream (weekly)... 3.00 3.45 
22 Garden Magazine.......... 1.50 2.20 
20 Good Housekeeping ........ 1.25 2.10 
22 Hampton’s Magazine ....... 1.50 2.20 
20 MHarper’s Bazaar........... 1.25 2.10 
70 Harper’s Magazine......... 3.50 4.10 
70 Harper’s Weekly .......... 3.50 4.10 
45 House and Garden......... 3.00 3.35 
45 House Beautiful........... 3.00 
35 Independent (weekly) ...... 3.00 2.85 
85 International Studio........ 5.00 5.35 
42 Journal of Education (weekly) 2.50 3.20 
70 Keramic Studio............ 4.00 5.20 
15 Kindergarten Review. ...... 1.00 1.85 
8 Ladies’ World............. 50 1.50 
80 Leslie’s Weekly ........... 5.00 5.10 


sum by five cents. 
and must be added to the price of each magazine. 


With 


Reg. PHoTo- 

Price ERA 
Lippincott’s Magazine ...... $2.50 $2.85 
McClure’s Magazine........ 1.50 2.20 
Metropolitan Magazine. ..... 1.50 2.10 
Modern Priscilla........... 75 2.70 
3.00 3.45 
Motor Boating ............ 1.00 1.95 
Musical Courier (weekly) ... 5.00 5.60 
Musical Leader (weekly).... 2.50 2.70 
National Sportsman ........ 1.00 1.95 
New Idea Women’s Magazine .50 1.55 
North American Review .... 4.00 4.10 
Pacific Monthly ........... 1.50 1.90 
Pearson’s Magazine ........ 1.50 2.10 
PHOTO-ERA ......... 1.50 
Pictorial Review........... 1.00 1.90 
Pictorial Review with Ladies’ 

World and Modern Priscilla 2.25 2.35 
3.00 2.85 
Red Book Magazine........ 1.50 2.45 
Review of Reviews......... 3.00 3.00 
School Arts Book (10 numbers) 1.50 2.35 
Scientific American ........ 3.00 3.10 
Seribner’s Magazine........ 3.00 3.60 
1.50 2.20 
Suburban Life............. 3.00 3.35 
Sunset Magazine........... 1.50 2.20 
1.00 1.95 
Technical World........... 1.50 2.20 
Travel Magazine........... 1.50 2.20 
Vogue (weekly)............ 4.00 4.60 
Woman’s Home Companion... 1.50 2.20 
Today... 1.50 2.20 
3.00 2.95 
2.00 2.50 


HOW TO MAKE UP CLUBS 


To obtain the club-price of any combination of periodicals from the list given above, find the 
class-number of each of the magazines in the left-hand column, add them together and multiply the 


The result is the club-price in the United States. 


Canadian postage is extra, 


We shall be very glad to furnish quotations of 
either Canadian or foreign postage, and to fill orders for any magazines, whether listed here. 
or not. 


Send all orders, with remittance in Post-Office or Express Money-Order, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA, Wilfred A. French, Publisher, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


% 
agazine-Clubs for 1911 
Class| 
No. 
35 
22 
12 
60 
90 
32 
E-. 
| 9 
47 
| 55 
| 
| 16 
20 
| 16 
25 
one | 35 
shee | 35 
| 25 
| 40 
| 60 
22 
45 
22 
17 
22 
22 
70 
a 22 
22 
37 
| 28 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA guarantees the trustworthiness of every advertise- 
ment which appears in its pages. Our object is to secure only such 
advertisers as will accord honorable treatment to every subscriber. 
We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements and publish 
none which has not been proved desirable by the most searching 
investigation. Thus our subscribers, in patronizing the advertisers 
we vouch for, protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur and.a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will 
do our utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in 
answering the advertisement, PHOTO-ERA was mentioned in 
writing as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, 
however, must be made to us within the month for which the issue 
containing the advertisement was dated. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Editor and Publisher 


ONE OF MANY 


New Lonpon, Conn., 
August 23, 1910. 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, 
Publisher PHoto-ErRA Magazine. 
Dear Sir :— 

I wish to renew my subscription to PHoTo-ERA, including the Coast to 
Coast Group, for which I enclose $3.30. While I am writing I want to say 
that I could not possibly get along without PHoTo-ERA Magazine. It is up 
to date and is interesting from cover to cover, advertisements included. I 
wish you all the luck there is. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) A. FRANCIS WATTSON. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 


Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


REDEVELOPED VELOX. 


When printing up your summer _nega- 
tives on Velox don’t forget the possibilities 
of making Velox sepia prints. Many of 
the pictures will be improved by making 
them sepia and the process of making sepia 
prints by redevelopment is simple, quick 
and interesting. 

Velox Redeveloper is put up in conven- 
ient form ready for use and is sold by all 


dealers. Full directions accompany each 


package. 

There is one grade of Velox especially 
suited to Sepia tones. This grade, Royal 
Velox, is coated on a delicate buff colored 
stock and produces pleasing effects in 
either black or sepia tone. 

A well made redeveloped print on Royal 
Velox cannot be surpassed for tone and 
quality, especially when added brilliance 
is given the print by waxing it after it is 
finished. We prepare a waxing solution 
which is ready to apply—just rub it over 
the surface of the print with a piece of 
canton flannel. 

If you have never made sepia prints by 
redevelopment, the simplicity of the pro- 
cess will appeal to you. 

Stop at the Kodak Dealer’s and get 
some Velox Redeveloper. A thirty cent 
package will convert two hundred 4 x 5 
Velox prints to a sepia tone. Also get 
some Nepera Waxing Solution, and note 
the increased brilliance of the waxed prints. 


The Price. 
Velox Redeveloper (4 0z. package) - $.50 
Velox Redeveloper (2 0z. package) - 30 
Nepera Waxing Solution - - - - 40 


$60.2 


Fitted with Zeiss-Kodak 
Anastigmat 
Lens. 


THE NO. 1A SPEED 
KODAK MAKES EVERY 
DAY A KODAK DAY. 


Nothing moves too fast for the 
focal plane shutter used in this 
speed Kodak and sharp nega- 
tives of rapidly moving objects, 
such as the fastest trains, birds 
on the wing, running horses, 
athletes in action etc. are easily 
secured. 


The No. 1A Speed Kodak is 
also excellent for slow speed, 
dark day snap shots not possible 
with ordinary shutters and for 
time exposures. 


Let the dealer show you this 
high grade efficient instrument. 


PHOTO-ERA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


FLASHLIGHT. 


During the winter evenings the Kodak 
and flash illumination offer many oppor- 
tunities to record the pleasures of those 
evenings. 

The family gathers about the table 
mingling in games, reading and possibly 
father steals a nap over the evening paper 
or mother dozes at her mending or knitt- 
ing—all good photographic subjects. 

At Christmas time if there is to bea tree 
for the little ones, a flash light picture of 
it, Chrismas eve when it is loaded with 
the presents and goodies for the little 
ones, must surely be made. Of course it 
may be photographed Christmas morning 
by daylight, but if morning is awaited 
there is danger of the tree having been 
raided before a picture can be obtained. 

Good portraits are also possible by 
flashlight and in many cases flash illumin- 
ation is superior to day light, especially if 
the subject is to be photographed in a 
favorite nook or corner, possibly at the 
piano or playing checkers or chess with 
grandfather on the reading room table— 
all of which are too far removed from a 
window to be properly lighted by daylight, 

Subjects without end which will perpet- 
uate the family associations are yours by 
flashlight and very little experience is 
required to secure excellent results by the 
flashlight method. 

Flashlights do not necessarily need to 
be made in a darkened room, as the 
illumination of the lamps ordinarily used 
will not interfere, provided the light from 
them does not shine into the camera 
through the lens. 

Whenever you see something you would 
like to picture, just set the Kodak upon a 


tripod in a position that will shield the 
lens from the light and when ready to 
make the flash open the shutter, closing it 
again as soon as the flash has been made. 
In this way the ordinary illumination will 
not have had time to cause any noticeable 
effect on the sensitive film. 

We publish a booklet on the making of 
flashlights in the home and this booklet 
may be obtained at the dealers or from us 
by mail. It is free for the asking and 
contains illustrations made by flashlight 
with diagrams showing the position of*the 
Kodak, the sitter and the flash. The 
booklet is entitled ‘‘By Flashlight’ and is 
interesting and instructive throughout. 

To those familar with flashlight, we need 
only mention the two most convenient 
flashlight mediums—the Eastman Flash 
Sheet and the Eastman Spreader Flash 
Cartridge—both ready for use. 

The Cartridge makes an instantaneous 
flash and is used for securing pictures of 
the children at play or for pictures in 
which a pose cannot be held. 

The Flash Sheet produces a softer light 
and burns for a second or two and is pref- 
erable for those pictures where an instan- 
taneous exposure is not necessary— pref- 
erable as the light is milder than the quick, 
bright flash of the Cartridge. 

The Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge 
may be used with a fuse or with the 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridge pistol 

The Eastman Flash Sheet may be 
pinned to white card board and ignited or 
used with the new Eastman Flash Sheet 
Holder which is ideal for the purpose. 
Directions for use accompany all Eastman 
flash materials. 

Step into your Kodak dealer's, ask for 
a copy of ‘‘By Flashlight’ or let us mail 
it to you. It will explain and illustrate 
the proper use of flash illumination for the 
making of pictures in the home which 
cannot be obtained in any other way. 


On the following page we show illustrations of the 
new flash sheet holder, also illustrations showing the 
appearance of the flash sheet packages, spreader flash 
cartridges and cartridge pistol. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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Eastman Kodak Company 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


THE EASTMAN FLASH 
SHEET HOLDER. 


EASTMAN FLASH SHEETS. 

No. 1, per pkg. of half doz. sheets, 3x4,  $ .25 
No. 2, per pkg. of half doz. sheets, 4x5, .40 
No. 3, per pkg. of half doz. sheets, 5x7, .60 


EASTMAN SPREADER FLASH 
CARTRIDGE. 
Eastman Spreader Flash Cartridges for 


use with pistol or fuse (price includes 
both fuse and cap) per pkg. of one 


Showing flash sheet 
holder with flash 
sheet in position, 


half doz., - - $ .25 
EASTMAN 
HASH SHEET HOLDER 
EASTMAN 
SPREADER 
FLASH 
CARTRIDGE 
PRICE PISTOL 


$1.00 Price, . . $ .50 


Eastman Flashlight materials 
are convenient and reliable 


—they produce results. 


Igniting the flash sheet with 
match from the back. 


PHOTO-ERA the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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experts for work of great importance requiring 
a dependable film. 


he Kodak City. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CUGILING 


raphy to its present 
high standard of 
efficiency. 
Eastman N. C. 
Film is the film in- 
variably selected by 


2 

has been an impor- 
tant factor in bring: 
eZ 
SYSTEM of photog- 

ae 

? 


Look for Eastman N. C. on the box and Kodak on the spool 
end, as this is your assurance of quality and speed—your pro- 
tection against the unreliable imitations of imitators. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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The hall-mark 
chemical quality 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


All Dealers. 
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For good prints from all 
negatives use 


VELOX 


Best prints from good negatives, best 
possible prints from negatives that are not so 
good. Made in grades and surfaces producing 
every desirable effect in black or sepia tone. 

** The Velox Book’’ contains valuable information in regard 


to Velox and how to use it and is free at Kodak dealers or from us 
by mail. 


Nepera Division, 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
All Deat-rs. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoTo-ERA Guaranty 
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ARISTQ. 


A simple certain method of producing prints 
of carbon quality in sepia or purple tone is by the 
use of 


ARISTO 
GOLD PAPER 


For sepias, just print, wash, fix. 

For purple tones, just print, wash in salt water 
and fix. The only chemical required is hypo 
for fixing the prints. 


AMERICAN ARISTOTYPE DIVISION, 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
All Dealers. 
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